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That’s 
How | Do a Whole Winter’s 
Furnace Tending NOW! 


HOLLAND Automatic Furnace 


Air Conditioner! 
Ends Furnace Tending— Cuts Fuel Costs 


% Think what a wonderful convenience just to 
snap a switch and then never even go near your 
heating plant the rest of the winter! That’s 
only one of many benefits of the Holland Auto- 
matic Furnace Air Conditioner. All through 
the winter, it gives you complete, automatic 
air conditioning—automatically provides per- 
fect heat in every room, moistens the air, filters 
it free of germ-laden dust and circulates it to 
every part of your home. 

In summer, just snap the switch again, and 
from then on filtered air is automatically circu- 
lated with decided cooling effect. Comfort is 
greatly increased both summer and winter. 


3 YEARS TO PAY 


It’s so easy to own this extraordinary comfort- 
maker, too. The first cost is surprisingly low 
and you can virtually make your own terms— 
take up to three years to pay if necessary. 
Why not mail the coupon below for complete 


information? 
FURNACE COMPANY 


HOLLAN Holland, Michigan 


World's Largest Installers of Home 
Heating and Air Conditioning Systems! 


HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY 
Dept. FW-5, Holland, Michigan 
Please mail me information on subjects 
checked below: 
oO Automatic F urnace Air oO Automatic 
Conditioner for Oil or Gas Coal Burners 
oO Coal Burning Heating and oO Automatic 
Air Conditioning Systems Oil Burners 
Have Engineer Call 
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DIVIDENDS 


MOTOR WHEEL 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


Lansing, Michigan 
May 9, 1940 


The Board of Directors today de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
forty cents (40c) per share on 
the common stock payable June 
10, 1$40, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business May 
20, 1940. 


C. C. Carlton, 


Vice-President and Secretary. 


ES COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


Seventy-Fourth Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable June 10, 1940, to stock- 
holders of record May 24, 1940 at 
3 P.M. - 


GEORGE L. BUBB 


Treasurer. 


The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 


One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
May 15, 1940. 
The Board of Directors of The United Gas 
and Electric Corporation has this day declared 
a dividend of Seventy-Five Cents (75c) per share 
on the Common Stock, without any nominal or 
par value, of said Corporation, payable June 6, 
1940 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on June 1, 1940. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 

One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
May 15, 1940. 

The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent (134%) on the Preferred Stock of the 
Corporation, payable June 15, 1940 to stockholders 


of record June 1, 1940. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


United Gas & Electric Co. 


One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
May 15, 1940. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared 
the regular semi-annual dividend of two and 
one-half per cent (2%4%) on the outstanding 5% 
Preferred Stock of the Company, payable June 
15, 1940 to stockholders of record June 1, 1940. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER CO. 
The Board of Directors at a meeting held 
May 9, 1940, declared a dividend for the second 
quarter of the year 1940, of 50c a share on the 
Common Stock of Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany, payable June 29, 1940, to stockholders of 
record at the close cf business June 12, 1940. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 
C. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 


Nat’! Cash 
Register’s 
President 
Stanley C. 
Allyn 


Son of a mid- 
western manu- 
facturer—born 
in Madison, 
Wisconsin. ... 
Local school educated and a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin 
(B.A.).... Earliest job: carrying 
newspapers. . . . Started business 
career as an accountant, handling spe- 
cial assignments in the executive office 
of National Cash Register Company 
in 1913... . Advanced successively 
to comptroller (1917), treasurer 
(1926), and vice-president and gen- 
eral manager (1931)... . Elected 
president last month to take over the 
duties of that office from E. A. Deeds, 
who has continued as chairman of the 
board. . . . In 1931 the company had 
gross sales of $28.8 million and sold 
78,281 cash registers; now sales are 
running in excess of $40 million and 
the number of machines is well above 
the 100,000-unit mark. Only hobby: 
his job, but likes to write on business 
topics. Favorite sport: golf. Father: 
two sons and one daughter. 


Finfoto 


Plymouth 

Oil’s 
President 
Walter S. 
Hallanan 


A medical doc- 
tor’s son—born 
and raised in 
Huntington, 
West Virginia. ‘ 
. . . District school educated and a 
graduate of Morris-Harvey College 
(A.B.). ... First job as newspaper 
reporter with the Huntington Herald- 
Dispatch led to his selection as man- 
aging editor of that paper in 1908, 
the job he held until appointed as sec- 
retary to the Governor of West Vir- 


Blackstone 


ginia in 1913—later served as state 
tax collector (1917-1923). . . .When 
it was founded in 1923, became presi- 
dent of Plymouth Oil Company, the 
position he now holds. . . . Company 
produced 4.8 million barrels of crude 
oil in 1935, 5.5 million barrels last 
year—earnings have been shown con- 
sistently since inception and an un- 
broken dividend record has been 
maintained since inauguration of pay- 
ments in 1925. Primary outside in- 
terest: politics (Republican National 
Committeeman of West Virginia and 
has served as a presidential elector 
and state senator). Favored sports: 
golf and fishing—also an ardent base- 
ball fan. Father: one son and one 
daughter. 


McGraw 
Electric’s 
President 
Max 
McGraw 


Son of a small 
town flour mill- 
er —a, product 
of Clear Lake, 
Iowa... . Pub- 
lic school educated, attended Sioux 
City High School and completed his 
training with a correspondence course 
in electric engineering. . . . Initial job: 
newsboy. . . . Started in business as 
an electrical contractor, founding his 
own company in 1900... . In 1903 
added a wholesale department which 
he sold to Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company in 1926... . 
Incorporated the McGraw Electric 
Company in 1926, when gross sales 
aggregated $3 million; last year total 
volume was $6.9 million—it is this 
company that has made famous the 
tradenames, ‘‘Toastmaster’’ and 
among household ap- 
pliances. . . . Also founded the Cen- 
tral Electric & Telephone Company, 
a public utility, and McGraw & Com- 
pany, an investment banking firm; 
serves as president of both companies. 
Hobby: farming and the raising of 
game birds and game fish. Primary 
sports: hunting and fishing. Father: 
one son and two daughters. 


Finfoto 
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WAR INFLATION 


TAKE HOLD SOON? 


Disruption of export markets and large surpluses of 


several important commodities tend to depress the 


general price level. 


But strong forces are working 


toward inflation, and the threat will become more 


serious as the “total war” proceeds. 


he threat of a rampant price in- 

flation has been raised frequent- 
ly in the last seven years, but the 
general price level—as measured by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics all- 
commodity index—is now only about 
7 per cent higher than the prevailing 
figure at the time of the official re- 
valuation of gold early in 1934. The 
inevitable effect is similar to the 
repetitious “crying wolf’ in the 
proverbial story. The general public 
has become callous, and the recent 


tendency has been to dismiss “‘infla-. 


tion” as just another bugaboo which 
has been exploded so many times that 
it retains little more than a specious 
appearance of reality. 

The action of the commodity mar- 
kets during the first seven months of 
the war has helped to reinforce this 
apathy. There was a brief spurt in 
September, but the more volatile 
commodities soon lost most of their 
gains. The sensitive commodity in- 
dexes rose again in December, then 
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went into a decline which lasted 
through the first quarter of 1940. 
The more comprehensive indexes, 
such as that of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, have shown relatively 
small fluctuations. At the beginning 
of May, the B. L. S. index stood at 
78.9, about 4 points above the pre- 
war level, but somewhat below the 
1939 high recorded in the week ended 
September 23. At no time in re- 
cent months has this index ap- 
proached its 1937 high of 88.3. 
With the exception of a few 
“strategic commodities” controlled by 
cartels and occasional responses to 
war news by the wheat market, there 
has been little in the record to sug- 
gest the development of a price in- 
flation of the type usually associated 
with major wars. Even copper, a 
war commodity of first rank impor- 
tance, showed signs during the latter 
part of April of receding to pre-war 
levels. Copper advanced from 10% 
cents: to 121% cents a pound in last 


Finfeto 


autumn’s “boomlet,” but stibstantial 
amounts were available at prices well 
below the official 111%-cent quotation 
prior to the invasion of the Low 
Countries. 

The beginning of the German at- 
tack upon Holland and Belgium pro- 
vided the motivation for a brisk rally 
in the commodity markets. Rubber 
and tin, traditionally volatile perform- 
ers, staged the most spectacular ad- 
vances, but a number of other raw 
materials—notably sugar—also made 
fairly impressive gains. Most sections 
of the commodity markets turned 
sharply downward last week after the 
brief advance. However, hectic mar- 
kets such as those of the past two 
weeks often prove unreliable as a 
guide to the longer term future. 

Is war inflation beginning to “take 
hold,” or have we merely witnessed 
another in the long series of com- 
modity market flurries having no last- 
ing significance? Before attempting 
to answer this question, an outline of 
the arguments pro and con may be 
helpful in establishing the back- 
ground. The negative aspects, which 
have been discussed previously, are 
summarized briefly as follows: 

(1) Large increase in productive 
capacity of raw materials in the last 
twenty years. (2) Expansion of 
British and French empire sources of 
important commodities (wheat in 
Canada, copper in Africa, ete.). (3) 
Heavy surplus stocks, especially in 
foods. (4) Close economic coopera- 
tion between British and French. 
(5) Early resort to strict consumer 
rationing of imported commodities. 
(6) Emphasis upon political con- 
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siderations in purchases by the Allies 
(economic war in the Balkans). (7) 
Spread of the war closes important 
export markets in countries previous- 
ly neutral. (8) Cash-and-carry poli- 
cy restricts purchases by belligerents. 
(9) Slump in the pound sterling 
tends to depress commodity markets, 
at least as a phychological influence. 
(10) A new technique of (govern- 
mental) money market and price con- 
trols has been developed since the 
last World War. 

This is a rather formidable array 


of influences which tend to hold price 
advances in check, and it appears to 
be a logical deduction that no general 
price inflation of proportions com- 
parable to that of 1915-1920 is prob- 
able. The latest developments abroad 
will result in a further curtailment of 
export trade in commodities which 
are most important to the domestic 
economy. It is quite possible that 
the trend of the general commodity 
price level in this country will again 
turn downward over the next few 
months. In this connection, it may be 


recalled that it was not until the last 
quarter of 1915, when the first World 
War had been under way for over a 
year, that the wartime price inflation 
really began to assert itself. 

On the other hand, one of the most 
important basic factors has changed 
radically during the past few weeks. 
As long as the conflict retained its 
previous aspect of being predominant- 
ly a war of attrition, it could be 
argued that the commodity markets 
had much more to lose than to gain 

(Please turn to page 23) 


THE OIL’S STAKE ABROAD 


E. nterprises domiciled in this coun- 

try but owning properties in 
other countries as well have faced 
serious problems since the outbreak 
of the war. For oil companies in this 
group, however, such a situation 1s 
nothing new. Within the past few 
years, Bolivia and Mexico have ex- 
propriated foreign oil properties and 
companies operating in China have 
been hampered by Japan’s military 
venture in that country. Investments 
in Poland and Germany have had to 
be written off, since there seems small 
possibility that any earnings will ever 
be realized from these facilities. Re- 
cent developments cast considerable 
doubt on the future of oil properties 
in Roumania and the Dutch East 
Indies. 

But the major portion of the for- 
eign interests of American oil enter- 
prises is in countries where neither 
expropriation nor destruction nor 
seizure by a third nation is a serious 
threat. And in many cases such prop- 
erties are in a position to report sub- 
stantial profits; perhaps larger prof- 
its, per dollar invested, than facilities 
in this country, whose outlook is 
clouded by the unfavorable statistical 
position of gasoline. Foreign pro- 
ducing and refining operations should 
prove to be important sources of earn- 
ings, but ownership of large tanker 
fleets will be even more important be- 
cause of the tremendous increases in 
tanker rates in recent months. 

It is no longer news that the war 
has seriously reduced exports of all 
American petroleum products except 
lubricants. This has been due in part 
to rationing of the use of gasoline by 
civilians, a practice which will un- 
doubtedly be continued but may be 


largely offset by increased military re- 
quirements now that the war has en- 
tered a more active phase. The other 
principal reason for the cut in ex- 
ports has been a shift in sources of 
supply together with the exclusion of 
our ships from belligerent ports by 
Presidential decree. Great Britain 
and France have been getting larger 
amounts of oil than usual from Iran 
and Iraq since the time required for 
shipment from these areas is much 
less than that needed to transport oil 
from this country. 

The recent decision of the British 
Government to keep its merchant 
ships out of the Mediterranean will 
force tankers bringing oil from the 
Near East to go around Africa, an ex- 
pensive time-consuming process. But 
this does not mean that American oil 
companies can look forward to an im- 
mediate and substantial increase in 
export demand. Lower takings by 
the Allied powers from Iran and 
Iraq will probably be offset by larger 
purchases of South American oil. On 
the other hand, it appears likely that 
producers in the Near East will be 
able to make up any such loss by in- 
creasing their shipments to the 
Orient. 

There are five domestic oil enter- 
prises with important representation 
in foreign‘markets. Of these, Stand- 
ard Oil Company (New Jersey) has 
the largest stake in other countries, 
both actually and in relation to its 
total volume. Texas Corporation and 
Socony-Vacuum derive substantial 
revenues from foreign operations, 
while Standard Oil of California and 
Gulf Ojil depend somewhat 
heavily on such sources. 

Standard Oil (New Jersey) de- 


pended on foreign properties last year 
for two-thirds of its crude output and 
over half of its refinery runs. Of its 
total assets at the end of the year, 55 
per cent were in this country, 13 per 
cent in Europe and North Africa and 
the remainder elsewhere—largely in 
South America. Venezuela, the 
United States, Colombia and Peru, in 
that order, are the chief sources of 
the company’s crude. The company 
is fortunate in possessing one of the 
world’s largest tanker fleets. 

All of the other companies except 
Texas Corporation are also repre- 
sented in Venezuela. Texas and 
Socony-Vacuum jointly control the 
Barco concession in Colombia; a pipe 
line from this property to a Caribbean 
port was completed last October. 
Texas also shares with Standard Oil 
of California the ownership of 
Bahrein Petroleum Company. This 
organization possesses valuable prop- 
erties located on an island in the 
Persian Gulf; it reported a profit of 
$6.6 million last year. These earn- 
ings were not reflected in the profit 
and loss statements of either of the 
owners. 

Texas Corp. and Standard of Cali- 
fornia jointly control companies op- 


‘erating in Arabia and the Dutch East 


Indies; the latter also has substantial 
acreage in Colombia. Socony-Vacuum 
and Standard Oil (New Jersey) each 
own 50 per cent of the stock of Stand- 
ard-Vacuum Oil Company, an im- 
portant unit in the Dutch East Indies. 
In 1938, this enterprise earned $28.4 
million. These two companies also 
share ownership in Near East De- 
velopment Company, which owns 
2334 per cent of the stock of Iraq 
Petroleum Company. 
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WAR DEVELOPMENTS WILL 


BRING CHANGES IN TRADE 


Any expansion of the European war theatre further 


dislocates our foreign trade. This time the U. S. farmer 


is the chief victim, but there are compensations. 


he spread of hostilities to Hol- 

land and Belgium has created 
new economic problems for the Unit- 
ed States. The chief immediate effect 
is the loss of two more good cus- 
tomers for American industrial and 
agricultural products. Though rela- 
tively small geographically, our trade 
with the Low Countries was formerly 
rather important to certain sections 
of our economy. 

According to compilations by the 
Department of Agriculture, Holland 
and Belgium last year took about 10 
per cent of our agricultural exports, 
occupying fourth and sixth place re- 
spectively among the more important 
outlets for American farm products. 
As shown in the tabulation on page 6 
they absorbed more than 50 per cent 
of certain items sold abroad. Of 
great importance is the loss of the 
markets for cotton, wheat, corn and 
tobacco because of the dominant posi- 
tion of these products in the list of 
our exportable agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

In addition, Holland and Belgium 
were large importers of petroleum 
products, many kinds of machinery, 
automobiles and airplanes. American 
built airplanes are used exclusively 
by the leading Dutch commercial air- 
line. Last year the two countries ac- 
counted for 5.9 per cent of American 
automobiles and trucks sold abroad, 
with Belgium importing for $7.1 mil- 
lion and Holland for $2.1 million. 


The loss of this market comes on top 
of the setback the automobile industry 
suffered by the German invasion of 
Scandinavia, which absorbed 7.9 per 
cent of our 1939 exports in this divi- 
sion. 

In contrast to the nature of prod- 
ucts imported by Holland and Bel- 
gium from the United States, of 
which the majority must be consid- 
ered essential for the maintenance of 
the economic and industrial life of 
these two nations, the products taken 
by the United States in exchange are 
either not essential or can easily be 
substituted by domestically manufac- 
tured goods. Precious stones, prin- 
cipally diamonds, are the chief items 
on the list of our imports from Hol- 
land and Belgium. There is no ques- 
tion that we can do without these 
products, of which the two countries 
are only processors. Our require- 
ments of industrial diamonds can be 
covered through imports from other 
countries—Brazil, for instance. Other 
items imported from the Low Coun- 
tries include tulip bulbs art 
works, which are in the luxury class, 
and such articles as textiles (chiefly 
Belgium linen), chemicals, structural 
steel, malt, glass and cement, which 
all can be readily produced in this 
country. 

Summing up, our farmers stand to 
lose a market accounting normally 
for 10 per cent of their exports. In- 
dustry likewise loses, but not to the 


View 
same extent, and it has possibilities 
of compensation in other outlets as 
will be discussed later. The goods 
we usually buy from the Low Coun- 
tries are either non-essential or can 
be easily obtained domestically. 
Recent military developments not 
only cut out Belgium and Holland as 
buyers in foreign markets, but also 
largely as sellers. This creates new 
opportunities for the American indus- 
tries, especially in South America, 
Africa and the Far East. Holland 
exports in quantity a number of items 
which also have a place on the U. S. 
export list: cotton piece goods, coal. 
radio apparatus, machinery, vegetable 
oils, fertilizer, fruits and nuts, meat 
and dairy products. Belgium to some 
extent exports similar products and 
in addition linen goods, cement, glass, 
iron and steel, various non-ferrous 
metals and chemicals. While other 
European nations, of course, are 
eager to obtain part of the foreign 
markets lost by Holland and Bel- 
gium, most of them are too much 
affected directly or indirectly by the 
war to do much about it, and the 


U. S. TRADE WITH THE LOW LANDS AND COLONIES 


Country: 1939 
$64.6 
96.8 
Dutch East Indies........ 35.5 
Dutch West Indies....... 38.4 


Total, United States.... $3,177 
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~—U. S. Exports to: 


U.S. Imports from:-— 


(in millions of dollars) 


Percentage Ist Quar. Percentage Percentage Ist Quar. Percentage 
of Total 1940 of Total 1939 of Total 1940 of Total 
2.0% $18.2 1.7% $63.3 2.7% $15.4 2.4% 
3.0 28.2 2.6 28.9 1.2 5.0 0.8 
1.1 12.1 1.1 93.0 4.0 29.6 4.5 
1.2 7.1 0.7 19.7 0.9 7.5 1.1 
100 $1,069 100 $2,318 100 $658 100 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS FOR LOW LANDS 
Combined per- 
1939 Exports to: Holland Belgium Reports 
Tobacco: 
Flue cured (Ib.)............. 18,610,000 2,778,000 9 
4,202,000 3,555,000 18 
7,853,000 12,794,000 32 
6,373,000 185,000 25 
306,000,000 3,000,000 53 
Oil and Meal Cakes (Ib.)....... 108,000 106,000 71 
Fresh Apples (bu.)............ 1,070,000 423,000 18 
ewes 21,126,000 5,875,000 19 


United States should have an easy 
task in expanding its exports in the 
aforementioned articles to markets 
formerly served by the Dutch and 
the Belgians. 

In the case of Holland special aten- 
tion must be given to that country’s 
principal foreign colonies, the Dutch 
West Indies and the Dutch East In- 
dies. Both are important customers 
of ours, and for the time being no 
changes in the political status of these 
colonial possessions are in prospect. 


BOOM 


ere of machine tools have ex- 
perienced several lean years dur- 
ing the past decade. On the home 
front, expansion of productive capac- 
ity was almost unknown, and even 
expenditures for replacement of 
worn-out or obsolete machinery were 
pared to the bone. Export sales also 
dropped sharply, amounting in 1933 
to $9.4 million, less than a fourth of 
the pre-depression peak. As a result, 
equipment of industrial plants in this 
country is altogether inadequate to 
cope with the higher level of opera- 
tions witnessed in the last few months, 
and foreign countries have realized 
for over four years what a handicap 
their tool shortage would prove in the 
event of war. 

The latter statement needs some 
qualification. Great Britain was 
somewhat tardy in recognizing the 
necessity of retooling her plants, and 
France was even more dilatory. The 
former nation increased its imports 
of American machine tools from $5.5 
million in 1935 to $19.9 million in 
1937, but its takings receded to $15.2 
million in the following year. As late 


The Dutch East Indies are rather im- 
portant for the United States as one 
of the chief sources for crude rubber. 
In addition we usually purchase large 
quantities of tapioca, tea, spices, palm 
oil and tin from these Far Eastern 
possessions of Holland. Altogether 
we imported over $93 million in 1939, 
of which $52.1 million was rubber 
and $5.4 million was tin. 

On the other hand, our exports to 
the Dutch East Indies last year were 
only some $35 million, consisting 


FOR MACHINE 


as 1937, our exports to France 
equaled only $4.9 million and 1938 
shipments increased to but $5.7 mil- 
lion while Japan stepped up its pur- 
chases to $23.8 million from $12.2 
million in 1937 and Russia raised its 
takings to $35.2 million from $7 mil- 
lion. 

But last year was a different story. 
Our machine tool exports to Great 
Britain totaled $33.2 million and to 
France, $18.8 million, whereas ship- 
ments to Japan showed little change 
and Russian buying was almost cut 
in half. These four countries ac- 
counted for 81 per cent of our total 
machine tool exports of $117.5 mil- 
lion. This was the largest amount 
on record, but it will probably be ex- 
ceeded this year. In the three months 
through March, foreign shipments 
amounted to $48 million, or about 41 
per cent of the total for the entire 
twelve months of 1939. 

A similar export situation arose 
during the last war. No statistics 


are available permitting an exact com- 
parison to be made, but veteran ma- 
chine tool executives are of the opin- 


mainly of textiles, iron and steel, ma- 
chinery and instruments, automobiles, 
and chemicals. But the Dutch East 
Indies also imported large quantities 
of these articles from sources other 
than the United States, especially 
from the mother country. Consider- 
ing the favorable trade balance of the 
Dutch East Indies with this country 
and our own industrial capacity, the 
United States is in an excellent posi- 
tion to provide these Dutch colonies 
in the Far East with the necessary 
industrial products that are normally 
bought from other sources now under 
the restrictive forces of the European 
war. Evidence for the trend in that 
direction is the increase of over 38 
per cent in our exports to the Dutch 
East Indies during the first seven 
months of the war as compared with 
the corresponding 1938-39 period. 

The Dutch West Indies by their 
geographical location belong to our 
trade orbit and their industrial and 
commercial life is largely oriented to- 
ward the United States. Under pre- 
vailing international conditions our 
exports to these territories could 
easily show further gains. 


TOOLS 


ion that the present boom surpasses 
the former one. During World War f 
I, the industry expanded its facilities 
on a large scale, and at the close of 
hostilities many units were unable to 
earn taxes and depreciation on their 
new plants, much less a profit. Mind- 
ful of the lean years which followed 
the last major expansion program, 
most machine tool builders have not 
expanded their productive capacity. 
The shortage of skilled labor has been 
another inhibiting factor, as has the 
realization that a large part of the 
increased earnings possible through 
expansion would go to the tax collec- 
tor rather than the stockholders. 

The existing facilities of the indus- 
try are quite incapable of handling 
expeditiously the tremendous volume 
of orders on its books. The manu- 
facture of machine tools involves a 
long production cycle even under the 
most favorable circumstances, and 
under present conditions a buyer con- 
siders himself extremely fortunate if 
he can obtain delivery within four 
months of the time he enters his 

(Please turn to page 21) 
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CHRYSLER SETS ANOTHER RECORD 


The youngest of the “Big Three” shows an impressive 


record of growth which should continue. 


Progress 


reflects engineering talent and executive ability. 


he various divisions of Chrysler 

Corporation sold 778,781 motor 
vehicles in 1939, or about 21 per cent 
of the total produced in the United 
States and Canada in that year. The 
ratio would have been materially 
higher if the company’s operations 
had not been affected by labor 
troubles which culminated in a 54- 
day strike which closed the plants 
from early October to December 1. 
In recent years, Chrysler has ob- 
tained about one-quarter of the auto- 
mobile business in this country. This 
strong position in the industry has 
been established since the beginning 
of the decade of the 1930s. In 1929, 
the company’s share was less than 10 
per cent. 

Chrysler Corporation dates from 
June, 1925, when the company took 
over all of the assets of the Max- 
well Motor Corporation. Unit sales 
did not exceed 200,000 vehicles until 
1928. In July of that year, Chrysler 
acquired all of the properties of 
Dodge Brothers, Inc., in exchange 
for 1.2 million shares of common 
stock. This acquisition greatly ex- 
panded Chrysler’s productive capa- 
city, but before the Dodge assets 
could be effectively assimilated, the 
great depression of the early 1930s 
struck with full force. 

Nevertheless, Chrysler Corporation 
showed a net profit in every year ex- 
cept 1932, and all through this try- 
ing period, the management was 
building for the future. Operations 
were coordinated and efficiency in- 
creased, and a well rounded line of 
cars and trucks developed. Conse- 
quently, when the automobile busi- 
ness began to recover in 1933, the 
company was in an excellent position 
to take advantage of cyclical trends. 

But the gains shown from 1932 
to 1937 were not merely the reflec- 
tion of the benefits of a rising trade 
cycle. Total domestic and foreign 
sales of American motor vehicle fac- 
tories increased about 31% times from 
1932 to 1937; Chrysler’s unit sales, 
including exports, increased a little 
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over 5 times, exceeding the 1 million 
mark in 1936 and reaching a high of 
about 1.15 million in 1937. All of the 
divisions of the company participated 
in this showing, but the rapid ex- 
pansion of Plymouth sales, beginning 
in 1933, was the most important fac- 
tor. In that year it became evident 
that Plymouth had been established 
as a really important contender in the 
low priced field, and since that time 
it has been firmly entrenched as one 
of the “big three” in volume sales. 
The success of Plymouth has had 
a counterpart in Dodge, which began 
to forge ahead rapidly in 1935. With 
the exception of 1934, the record of 
profits followed the expansion of 
sales volume. The radical style in- 
novations on the Chrysler and De- 
Soto models proved to be the man- 
agement’s one serious error in design 
and merchandising policies. The re- 
sults of this mistake were quickly 
overcome, and have been completely 
overshadowed by the _ pioneering 


AN INTIMATE PORTRAIT OF 


achievements in high compression 
engines, 4-wheel hydraulic brakes, 
all steel bodies and, more recently, 
fluid transmissions. Earnings in- 
creased from $2.19 a share in 1934 
to $14.25 a share in 1936. 

Since 1936, the company’s earn- 
ings record has reflected some of the 
problems which have confronted all 
of the motor vehicle manufacturers 
and, in some degree, practically all 
lines of industry. The strikes of 1937 
and unionization of the plants were 
largely responsible for the decline in 
earnings to $11.66 per share in that 
year (despite increased sales) and for 
a permanent increase in operating 
costs. In the business slump of 1938, 
Chrysler’s sales declined about 50 per 
cent, which was in line with the ex- 
perience of the industry as a whole. 

Last year, the company made a 
better than average showing for the 
first nine months, with 26.9 per cent 
of total passenger car sales, which 
compares with slightly under 25 per 
cent for the full year 1938. In the 
last quarter, because of inability to 
make normal deliveries owing to the 
protracted strike, Chrysler’s ratio 
dropped to 16.7 per cent. General 
Motors was evidently the main bene- 
ficiary of this temporary situation, as 
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its sales rose to over 48 per cent of 
the total for the last three months, 
bringing its ratio for the full year 
up to 43.68 per cent, as against 24.17 
per cent for Chrysler. 

On the basis of preliminary figures, 
it appears that Chrysler’s share of the 
market recovered to about 25 per 
cent in the first quarter of 1940, based 
on registrations. In the first three 
months’ period, the company estab- 
lished a new high record for the 
March quarter in both unit and dol- 
lar sales. Some allowance must be 
made for the fact that the company 
was late in stocking dealers with 1940 
models because of the strike in late 
1939. Nevertheless, the first quarter 
sales record of $233.6 million and 
344,564 units, exceeding the previous 
record of 1937, may be regarded as 
unpressive evidence of the company’s 
resiliency. 

Despite temporary reverses, caused 


THE BEST 


W ihn a few weeks the national 
party conventions will nomi- 
nate their candidates for President. 
Very important policies are involved. 
If the country “goes conservative” 
and elects a non-New Deal ticket, it 
is obvious that the New Deal policies 
will probably be modified consider- 
ably in the ensuing years. The group 
that has suffered the most under the 
New Deal will naturally rejoice the 
most from a change in the Adminis- 
tration. 

During the past seven years New 
Deal policies have fallen most heavily 
on the electric power and light group 
of public utilities. Rates have been 
forced down considerably from year 
to year. Federal power projects have 
been built in many sections of the 
country, and subsidized competition 
has been threatened during all these 
years. The industry has been singled 
out to bear the brunt of the greatly 
increased tax burden. Inflationary 
policies and wage and hour laws have 
caused operating costs to rise sharply. 
Multitudinous restrictions by Federal 
administrative agencies have rendered 
it difficult for the industry to plan 
intelligently. Such restrictions have 
also made it difficult, and impossible 
in many cases, for the industry, and 
especially the holding companies, to 


by factors beyond the control of the 
management, there have been tenta- 
tive indications that the long term 
trend of Chrysler’s sales is pointing 
toward a 30 per cent share of the 
market for this company. At all 
events, the possibilities for secular 
growth do not appear to have been 
exhausted, although the company has 
now reached a stage of maturity in 
which the cyclical fluctuations of the 
automobile industry as a whole will 
inevitably dominate the year-to-year 
earnings comparisons. 

Although for the first quarter there 
were shown record earnings, amount- 
ing to $3.62 per share, a conservative 
dividend policy is being followed. 
Including the $1.25 dividend payable 
in June, dividends for the first half 
of 1940 amount to $2.50 a share, the 
same as in the first half of last year. 
Dividends totaled $5 a share in 1939, 
$2 in 1938, $10 in 1937 and $12 in 


1936. The large disbursements in 
1936 and 1937 reflected in part the 
influence of the undistributed profits 
tax. Earnings for the June quarter 
will presumably show a decline be- 
cause of seasonal factors, and heavy 
dealer inventories suggest a greater 
than seasonal decline in the Septem- 
ber period. However, unless domes- 
tic business trends in the last half 
should be decidedly unfavorable, a 
good showing should be made for the 
full year. 

Because of the cyclical nature of 
the business, the stock usually sells 
at a low ratio to current per share 
earnings, and this tendency has re- 
cently been more marked than usual- 
ly because of the adverse effects of 
war influences on stock market valua- 
tions. The returns, although vari- 
able, promise to continue to be highly 
satisfactory to the long term investor 
in Chrysler Corporation stock. 


UTILITIES EX-NEW DEAL 


finance new capital requirements or 
even to refund existing indebtedness. 

The result of all this, of course, has 
been to squeeze profits to the vanish- 
ing point. Not content with this sys- 
tematic attack, the holding companies 
themselves were in effect declared 
public enemies under the Holding 
Company Act. If harshly interpreted 
and carried out, the integration sec- 
tions of this Act would automatically 
become a legalized death sentence for 
holding companies. 

It is obvious then that the electric 
power and light industry, and partic- 
ularly the holding companies, are 
among those that have the most to 
gain from a change in administration, 
or from a modification of New Deal 
policies. All holding companies will 
not benefit to the same extent, how- 
ever, determining factors including 
the type of capitalization of the hold- 
ing company and subsidiaries, the ex- 
tent of operations, location of prop- 
erties, financial condition and various 
other considerations. Companies like 
Commonwealth & Southern and Na- 
tional Power & Light will benefit 
along with the industry in general, 
but to a lesser extent as they have 
suffered irremediable losses through 
the enforced sales of their Tennessee 
subsidiaries to the TVA. 


Among the greatest potential gain- 
ers is Electric Bond & Share. This 
super holding company controls 
American Power & Light, National 
Power & Light, Electric Power & 
Light, and United Gas Corporation, 
and also has a large investment in 
American Gas & Electric. The prop- 
erties are widely scattered, and the 
SEC has charged that the financial 
set-up as well as the geographical 
layout is not consistent with the terms 
of the Holding Company Act. It has 
most to lose under the present re- 
gime, and most to gain per share 
from modification. 

American Power & Light's prop- 
erties are located in many states, as 
far apart as Florida and Montana. 
The western units are confronted 
with both direct and indirect com- 
petition from Bonneville and other 
large Federal projects. Thus, the 
fate of the May referendum on the 
formation of the Portland Utility 
District to buy Bonneville power for 
resale is an example of indirect com- 
petition. 

Electric Power & Light’s subsidi- 
aries operate in a relatively compact 
area. Therefore integration is not re- 
garded as a major threat. Neverthe- 
less, this system has been hard hit 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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NEW BLITZKRIEG 


Front page news of Germany’s early successes 


overshadow the decided improvement in our in- 


dustrial indexes. 


By Louis Guenther 


laring newspaper headlines re- 
I cording the progress of the war 
on the western front have had their 
repercussions on our own market, 
which cracked wide open under the 
impact of a panic of fear that the 
Germans might win and force an 
‘arly peace on the Allies. 

Yet one is right in seriously ques- 
tioning whether such premature ap- 
prehensions are justified when the 
current situation is scrutinized by 
cool and collected judgment. We 
might ask ourselves if we are not in- 
viting a spirit of craven defeatism to 
be forced upon us by this Blitzkrieg 
on our nerves—a form of insidious 
propaganda in the use of which the 
Germans are past masters. 


At this stage, the struggle between 
the Allied and the German forces can- 
not be construed as decisive. It is 
true that the powerful German mili- 
tary machine has scored initial suc- 
cesses in Holland and Belgium, an 
advantage which it secured by a be- 
trayal of the neutrality of these two 
peace loving nations. 

The Allies have not yet revealed 
their military strategy, and it could 
readily turn out to be designed by 
rear guard actions to force the power- 
ful Hitler war machine into a position 
where one of the decisive battles of 
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this war could be fought more effec- 
tively by the Allies. 

All this may be mere conjecture, 
but it seems to follow the pattern of 
the last World War where the early 
successes of the Germans caused a 
similar panic of fear. It is the final 
victory that counts, and so far any 
such victory for Germany remains re- 
mote unless it develops, when they 
really come to grips on a battlefield 
of their own selection, that the effec- 
tiveness for resistance by the English 
and French has been seriously im- 
paired. 

But as long as the British fleet is 
kept intact on the high seas and the 
French military machine, regarded as 
the best in Europe by well posted 
military authorities, really gets into 
action, it cannot be said with any rea- 
sonable ground that the war will be 
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over by summer and an early peace 
forced on the Allies. 

The speech of Churchill and the 
confident communiques of the French 
government evince a grim faith in 


ultimate victory. If these utterances 
convey any impression it is that the 
war is likely to be a long one in which 
attrition will play a large part in 
shaping the ultimate outcome. 

The assumption that the Allies’ 
financial condition will preclude ex- 
tensive purchases of war materials is 
not founded on available facts. Col- 
lectively they have in this country, ac- 
cording to the New York Times, 
more than $12 billion in gold, invest- 
ments and cash balances, which would 
be more than sufficient to buy such 
war materials and commodities that 
they need for two vears before having 
to ask for credits. 

Already the increase of more than 
10 per cent in two weeks in steel pro- 
duction provides evidence that steel 
exports for war purposes are already 
well on the way, and they can go 
much further. Similar evidence of 
expanding buying power is appearing 
in other industries, and the effect 
thereof may soon appear in our total 
industrial output. 

Giving to these signs all the weight 
to which they are entitled, there is 
reason for us to feel that we are more 
frightened by the front page war 
news than is warranted—and on this 
assumption, and on our domestic 
trade situation and prospects, there is 
no reason for panicky sacrificing of 
sound securities, which later on we 
may have occasion to regret. 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor Lp Inde- 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item. 


pendent Appraisal of Listed Stocks. Refer to in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital and information regarded as _ reliable, but 


information and statistical data on these issues. 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
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American Power & Light, pfds. B 


Under normal market conditions, 
shares rank with the more promis- 
ing speculations in the utility hold- 
ing company group. Approx. prices: 
$6 pfd., 46 (paid $2.25 so far this 
year); $5 pfd., 38 (paid $1.871%4 so 
far this year). Thus far in 1940, the 
American Power & Light system has 
been reporting good year-to-year 
gains in gross and net. This reflects 
principally a higher level of activity 
in the northwestern units, where 
copper and lumber production has 
increased. Provided earnings im- 
provement continues, further prog- 
ress in reducing dividend arrears 
may be expected. 


Cerro de Pasco C+ 


Present positions in shares should 
be continued by those willing to as- 
sume the speculative risks involved ; 
approx. price. 33 (paid $2 so far this 
year). First quarter earnings of this 
leading Peruvian miner proved some- 
thing of a surprise. Net, after all 
charges, jumped to the equivalent of 
86 cents a share, compared with 48 
cents in the March quarter a year 
ago. Chief factor in the rise was sub- 
stantially higher prices for metal 


sold. (Also FW, Jan. 17.) 


General Electric A 
Preeminent industry position and 
continued growth prospects justify 


WHEN YOU INQUIRE 


1? insure prompt replies to in- 

quiries addressed to the Con- 
fidential Advice Service, subscribers 
are required to enclose a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope with each 
inquiry, which must be limited to a 
request for advice or information on 
a single N.Y.S.E. or Curb security. 
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placement of funds in shares when 
more normal market conditions pre- 
vail; approx. price, 33 (paid 35 cents 
so far this year). Thus far in the 


_ current quarter, new business booked 


by General Electric has maintained 
the pace seen in the initial three 
months of 1940. For that period, 
bookings totaled some $82.8 million. 
This means that incoming orders are 
still ahead of like year-ago levels. 
(June quarter bookings were $82.2 
million.) (Also FW, May 1.) 


General Railway Signal C 

At present prices, around 11, stock 
is suitable for retention as a cyclical 
speculation. Unfilled orders are un- 
derstood to be around the same as 
they were at the beginning of the 
year, when they were some 45 per 
cent higher than at the start of 1939. 
At the same time, business continues 
somewhat ahead of a year ago. After 
operating in the red early in 1939, 
company wound up the year with a 
profit of 34 cents a share. Progress 
since that time is illustrated by first 
quarter results, which were equiva- 
lent to 25 cents a share. 


International Nickel B 

Although obviously sensitive to 
war developments, current holdings 
of shares may be retained by. those 
who are willing to assume the indi- 
cated risks; recent price, 24 (paid $1 
so far this year). March quarter re- 


CONTINENTAL EXPANDS 
IN AVIATION INDUSTRY 


port of this unit supplied something 
of a pleasant surprise. Despite some 
forecasts of lower earnings, actual 
results during the period rose to the 
equivalent of 64 cents a share, from 
62 cents in the like 1939 quarter. 
The showing was all the more im- 
pressive since it was achieved in the 
face of a year-to-year jump of some 
60 per cent in taxes. (Also FW, 
Mar. 27.) 


Myers (F. E.) & Bro. B 


Speculative holdings of shares (re- 
cently quoted at 48) may be retained 
in well diversified lists (indicated 
ann. rate, $3). Current estimates 
are that company finished the April 
quarter with a profit of between $1 
and $1.10 per share. This would 
compare with 98 cents in the like 
period of 1939. In the three months 
ended January 31—usually the com- 
pany’s best quarter—earnings equalled 
$1.52, contrasted with 88 cents in 
the similar quarter a year ago. De- 
spite some uncertainty as to the fu- 
ture, incoming orders continue in 
good volume. (Also FW, Jan. 3.) 


Patino Mines 

Since basic factors remain unfavor- 
able, avoidance of shares is still ad- 
vised; recent price, 8. This was one 
of the few stocks that managed to 
run against the general market down- 
trend early last week. Buying was 


Further extending its activi- 
ties in the aviation field, Con- 
tinental Motors has incorpo- 


rated a subsidiary (in Virginia) to be known as Continental Aviation & 
Engineering Corporation. This unit will concentrate on the development 
and production of airplane engines of 500 horsepower and over. At the 
present time, largest engine produced by the parent company is 250 
horsepower. C. J. Reese, president of Continental Motors, also will 


head the new company. 
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apparently inspired by the possibility 
that latest phase of the conflict in 
Europe would lead to __ political 
changes in the Far East. This would 
presumably increase demand for 
Bolivian tin, with consequent benefit 
to Patino Mines. All circumstances 
considered, however, the stock con- 
tinues in an unattractive position. 


Pure Oil C+ 
Upon the return of more stable 
market conditions, placement of 


longer range funds in shares is sug- 
gested for those who require repre- 
sentation in the oil group; current 
levels, around 8 (paid 25 cents last 
year). These shares were recently 
the subject of renewed market in- 
terest. This was occasioned by dis- 
covery of a new field in Oklahoma, 
which is believed to contain substan- 
tial reserves. This particular field, by 
the way, is relatively near one of 
Pure Oil’s largest refineries, where 
it has been necessary to purchase 
large quantities of crude. (Also FW, 
Apr. 17.) 


Radio C 

Although liberal stock-capitaliza- 
tion tends to restrict market move- 
ments, current holdings of shares may 
be retained as a long range specula- 
tion; recent price, 5 (paid 20 cents 
so far this year). Thus far in 1940, 
all divisions of this enterprise have 
reported higher operations. As far 
as the first quarter is concerned, this 
was reflected in earnings of 11 cents 
a share. This represented a smart 
rise over the 5 cents shown in the 
like 1939 period and points to a high- 
ly satisfactory six-months’ result. 
(Also FW, Jan. 31.) 


Ruberoid 


Retention of shares is warranted as 


C+ 


a long term speculation; approx. 
price, 16 (paid $1.10 in 1939). Aided 
by seasonal influences, sales of 
Ruberoid are now running substanial- 
ly ahead of year-ago levels. While 
there was a deficit in the March quar- 
ter, this was reduced from the same 
period a year ago (15 cents a share, 
against 24 cents). It is a good guess 
that if weather conditions had been 


more normal during the first three 


months, loss would have been reduced 
even further. Meanwhile, prospects 
are favored by sharp gains being re- 
corded in the construction of homes 
in the $2,500 to $5,000 class. 


United Carbon oe 
Industry status and longer range 
appreciation prospects justify com- 
mitments in shares, recently quoted 
at 50 (indicated ann. rate, $3). Fol- 
lowing a satisfactory opening quar- 
ter, expectations are that company 
will do just as good—and possibly 
better—in the current period. Pres- 
ent forecasts point to around $2.50 a 
share in the first six months—a show- 
ing that would reflect higher prices 
for carbon black and expanding de- 
mand for natural gas. In view of 
company’s financial condition, it is 
possible that dividend rate will be in- 
creased. (Also FW, Feb. 7.) 


United Drug Cc 


Present positions in shares may be 
retained as a speculation in the drug 
field; recent price, 5. In the absence 
of a complete statement, marked year- 
to-year earnings rise in the March 
quarter (16 cents a share, versus 4 


cents) is difficult to explain in abso- 
lute terms. It may be that first quar- 
ter reserves were not as liberal this 
year—thus swelling initial period re- 
sults. It is more generally believed, 
however, that the improved profit 
was more properly accounted for by 
two factors: (1) an increase in sales, 
a reflection of better purchasing 
power and abnormal weather; (2) 
extension of operating economies. 


Weston Elec. Instrument B 
Recently quoted at 29, stock ts 
sutlable for retention as a cyclical 
speculation (paid $1 in 1939). Avia- 
tion business—one of company’s 
principal outlets—has been running 
about 20 per cent of total volume. 
As the year progresses, however, this 
total is expected to increase as avia- 
tion activity reaches higher levels. 
Company manufactures hundreds of 
different kinds of electrical measur- 
ing instruments and, in addition to 
the aviation industry, finds important 
markets in the communications, au- 
tomobile and electrical fields. 


White Rock c 


No particular incentive to main- 
tain commitments in shares, recently 
quoted at 6 (paid 50 cents last year). 
Those who had been looking for 
sharp operating improvement in this 
situation were disappointed recently. 
March quarter net showed the equiva- 
lent of 5 cents a share, compared with 
7 cents in the like 1939 period. Some 
sources had been forecasting as much 
as 10 cents for the first three months. 
With competition and high costs ob- 
scuring prospects, this situation re- 
mains unattractive. 
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HERR HITLER \\ith the sudden- 
STRIKES AGAIN of an adder's 
sting Hitler has 
struck again. This time it is unoffend- 
ing Holland and Belgium that feel the 
impact of his poisonous attack. 

These two peaceful nations, with 
no other thought in mind but to live 
in tranquillity with their neighbors, 
now join Norway, Denmark, Aus- 
tria, Poland and Czechoslovakia, all 
of which this beetle-eved bully claims 
are in need of his protection. 

How long these stricken countries 
are to feel this maniac’s spiked shoes 
pressing down upon their wracked 
bodies, only time can provide the 
answer. 

But if civilization teaches human- 
itv a worthwhile lesson through the 
centuries it has travelled, it is that 
brute force and unprincipled methods 
eventually are stopped in their tracks. 

In the meantime — through his 
propaganda machine, which in its ly- 
ing proclivities succeeds spread- 
ing terror throughout the world with 
as much force as his death dealing 
war machine deals out human mis- 
eries—Hitler has involved the whole 
world, including ourselves, in a case 
of nervous jitters. For this the only 
plausible explanation is that few ever 
thought he would dare to reach out 
so far with his ruthless hands. 

Now that the democracies fully re- 
alize that the world will never regain 
peace and progress until this terror 
is exterminated, courage, confidence 
and the will to fight until victory is 
won will be regained. As Winston 
Churchill said, it is going to be a 
bitter fight, filled with sacrifices, 
tears and sufferings. There is only 
one goal, however long it takes to 
reach it and that is to win the final 
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battle. Such an indomitable spirit 
of a free people is unconquerable 
though the road may be long and 
tortuous. 


CAPITAL — OUR [n public ad- 
BIG STAGNANT POOL dresses and 

in public 
forums it is repeatedly stressed that 
recovery cannot occur until some 
constructive step is taken to encour- 
age capital to emerge from hiding 
and enter employment in furthering 
business enterprise. 

Capital continues in a big stag- 
nant pool. 

If ever there was an urgent time 
to arouse capital from this lethargy it 
is now. 

But Congress does nothing but talk 
about how to encourage business, and 
aiter these talkfests promptly goes 
back to sleep again. 

Yet we must come to grip with this 
vital task sooner or later, for if we 
don't, industrial activity will join 
capital in its stagnant pool. 


SUFFERING Qur heavy taxes are 
SOTHWAYS bearing down harder 
and harder on every 
one. They are forcing penalties on 
even the humblest in higher costs of 
living and its resultant decline in real 
income. The housewife finds as she 
goes to the market that the expense 
of filling her basket goes up, while 
her husband’s wage envelope cannot 
keep up with these additional ex- 
penditures. 
Hence the workers and small in- 
come earners, while they may not see 
the mounting total of their tax bills 


—for the majority of them still are 
exempt from direct levies—they can- 
not escape it because indirect and hid- 
den taxes are making the cost of liv- 
ing more and more expensive. 

Whatever way one approaches our 
unorthodox system of government 
spending it resolves itself into the 
fact that it compels us all to pay both 
Ways, cou.ng and going, because of 
higher expenses, and shrinking real 
incomes. 


WHO PAYS In a. recent violent 
THE BILLS?  outhurst New York's 

Mayor Fiorello (**Lit- 
tle Flower”) La Guardia, who never 
had any love for the utilities largely 
because of political reasons, charged 
they should not be conducted for prof- 
it but for the benefit of the people. 

If this is his confirmed view then 
the Mayor should tell us from whence 
the funds are to be derived that would 
maintain the utilities on a profitless 
basis unless in this case the City of 
New York takes them over. In that 
case it would be the taxpayers who 
would have to stand the costs of op- 
eration and if the experiences of other 
communities count for anything 
where this experiment has been tried, 
it will be the taxpayers’ headache in- 
stead of that of private investors. 

So far as New York City is con- 
cerned it is already up to its very 
neck in debt and is burdened by 
heavy current interest charges. It 
is in no position to acquire its elec- 
tric and gas utilities even if any seri- 
ous notion were entertained to com- 
mit such a folly. 

Our fluent Mayor is just talking 
balderdash in order to keep himseli 
in the public limelight. 
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“Twenty Years After” 
was the thrilling sequel to the 
romantic “Three Musketeers.” The 
same title might appropriately be 
used for the present story. In 1920 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
was formed with the implied blessing 
of American Telephone & Telegraph 
interests. The young missionary’s 
object was to spread the advantages 
of American-financed telephone sys- 
tems throughout the world. Venture 
number 1 was acquisition of Cuban 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
from A. T. & T. Then followed in 
rapid succession through the next ten 
years the purchase of control of prop- 
erties in Porto Rico, Spain, Mexico, 
various South American countries, 
middle Europe, and even Shanghai, 
China. 

In 1925 it realized the need of a 
manufacturing company to supply ap- 
paratus and material for the operating 
companies and for the various gov- 
ernment-owned systems; so it ac- 
quired the foreign interests of West- 
ern Electric. In 1927 it decided that 
it could also operate extensive cable 
and telegraph systems advantageous- 
ly along with its telephone, manufac- 
turing and radio enterprises; and so 
it bought up All-America Cables and 
the Mackay Companies, which it or- 
ganized in 1928 into Postal Tele- 
graph & Cable. 

This was probably the greatest mis- 
take of all, as it soon became evident 
that the long term or secular trend 
of revenues and profits had turned 
downward, due to labor troubles and 
increasing competition not only from 
the stronger Western Union but from 
the growing use of the telephone for 
long-distance communication, the 
radio and subsidized airmail. 

Only the White Act prevented con- 
summation of a deal in 1929 where- 
by International would have acquired 
the communication facilities of Radio 
Corporation of America. Despite the 
1929 panic the ambition for power 
continued to glow. Numerous prop- 
erties were acquired in 1930 in South 
America, Germany, Norway, Ru- 
mania, France and Shanghai. Even 
in 1931 the assets of Kolster Radio 
were purchased at public auction, and 
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WHERE ARE THEY 
INTERNATIONAL TEL. TEL. 


Company’s twenty years have been packed with 


romantic but unfortunate expansion into politically 


unstable countries and unprofitable ventures. The 


toll of war paves the way for approaching changes. 


it Was apparently about this time that 
the company became involved with 
the “famous” Kreuger & Toll. 

Under the contract of June, 1931, 
$11 million in cash was apparently 
actually paid over to Kreuger & Toll 
for a minority interest in L. M. 
Ericsson Telephone, but the contract 
was never fully carried out as the in- 
vestigation that followed Kreuger’s 
suicide revealed important inaccura- 
cies in the contractual representations. 
That was the last effort made by In- 
ternational to extend its empire, 
except for minor gestures a number 
of years afterward. 

During this period of unfortunate 
expansion, consolidated revenues 
jumped from $3.8 million in 1922 to 
$5.3 million in 1924, $15.7 million in 
1925, $37.2 million in 1927, $81.2 
million in 1928, $100.3 million in 
1929, and $104.5 million in 1930. At 
the same time the earnings balance 
for the stock rose from $1.1 million 
in 1922, to $1.9 million in 1924, $4.7 
million in 1925, and $14.4 million in 
1927, but the rise in equity earnings 
from this point failed to duplicate the 
trebling of revenues, and stock earn- 
ings amounted to only $14.6 million 
in 1928, and $17.7 million in 1929— 
the peak for net income. 

Because of the increase in the 
amount of stock, the failure of earn- 
ings per share to support the top- 
heavy structure was noticeable as 
early as 1925 ($8.41 in 1923, $11.03 
in 1924, $11.90 in 1925, $12.13 in 
1926, $11.07 in 1927, $10.26 in 1928 
and $9.09 in 1929 on the old stock). 
In 1929 the stock was split three-for- 
one. The stock was listed on the 
Exchange in 1923 and rose from 64 
in that year to 44734 in 1929—or on 
the basis of the present stock from 
21% to 149%. In 1932 the company 
reported a deficit of $3.9 million or 
61 cents per share and the stock regis- 
tered its lowest price, 25%. 


In the intervening years the earn- 
ings of the Spanish properties and of 
Postal Telegraph & Cable have been 
eliminated from the consolidated 
statements, and on this basis of re- 
porting only the more profitable units 
a substantial degree of recgvery has 
been enjoyed. Manufacturing sales 
at $90.3 million made a new high in 
1938, and the $23.7 million 
profit on sales for that year was 
double the 1934 showing. 

With the development of the pres- 
ent war, however, it became advisable 
again to rearrange the accounting 
system to eliminate the Polish and 
German subsidiaries, which apparent- 
ly were responsible for some $25.8 
nullion sales and $6.2 million gross 
profit in 1938. On the new basis 
the 1938 sales were restated at $64.2 
million and the gross profit at $17.5 
million. Of the $59.4 million sales 
and $15.5 million gross profit on sales 
for 1939, a substantial percentage was 
derived from other countries in the 
war zone. 

Gradually through the years the 
company has been able to shift finane- 
ing from American obligations of the 
holding company to underlying obliga- 
tions of the subsidiaries payable in 
foreign currencies. This new policy 
partially relieves the strain on the 
holding company and the payment of 
the substantial 1939 maturity was a 
real accomplishment in view of the 
many foreign restrictions on currency 
remittances. 

Yet the depreciation in currencies, 
particularly in the European coun- 
tries, continues unchecked, bringing 
new problems and requiring the com- 
pany to use its dollar balances with 
the utmost care as interest on the 
$100 million debentures is payable in 
American money. 

In many respects, however, the rec- 
ord of International Telephone under 
the more realistic management of 
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1932-1940 is far more impressive 
than the get-rich-quick concept of the 
first decade. A poor earnings show- 
ing for 1940 seems inevitable, perhaps 


worse than for 1932, but prices for 
the stock are now even below the 
1932 nadir. The greatest threat, of 
course, is the possible spread of war. 


If the world returns to reason and 
peace is restored, the company is still 
in a position to make a new start 
toward real recovery. 


HARVESTER STRENGTHENING POSITION 


an foreign business of the In- 
ternational Harvester Company 
in recent years has fluctuated between 
22 and a little over 30 per cent of the 
grand total of all sales of this vast 
manufacturing enterprise. In the 
1939 fiscal year, foreign sales ac- 
counted for about 29 per cent of the 
aggregate. Harvester’s foreign busi- 
ness consists of both exports of prod- 
ucts manufactured in the United 
States and the operations of subsidi- 
aries in Canada, France, Germany, 
Australia and Sweden. These affili- 
ates manufacture diversified lines of 
agricultural implements; in addition, 
the company has distributing organ- 
izations in other parts of the world. 

The outlook for these foreign divi- 
sions is seriously beclouded by the 
extreme unsettlement caused by the 
war. Even assuming continued prof- 
itable operation of the foreign subsidi- 
aries, it is questionable that any con- 
siderable amount of funds could be 
transferred to this country. Depre- 
ciation of foreign currencies will re- 
sult in exchange losses. 

In the 1939 fiscal year, $5.8 million 
was deducted from the reserve for 
foreign losses and exchange fluctua- 
tions, reducing this account from $14 
million to $8.2 million. The reserve 
was increased at the end of the year 
(October 31, 1939) to $20.2 million 
by appropriating $2.5 million from 
1939 earnings and transferring $9.5 
million from surplus. The reserve 
account will doubtless be drawn upon 
heavily in the current fiscal year. 

International Harvester’s foreign 
business was seriously disrupted by 
the first World War, but the only 
permanent loss of major proportions 
was that of the large Lubertzy Works 
in Russia. The existing factories in 
Croix, France, and Neuss, Germany, 
have been owned by the French and 
German subsidiaries since 1908. Al- 
though substantial war losses were 
written off annually through 1919, 
good profits were reported in the 
years up to and including 1920. Fur- 
thermore, the company stayed in the 
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black during the trying years of 1921- 
1924, when most farm implement con- 
cerns were suffering from the conse- 
quences of the drastic deflation in 
agricultural commodities following 
the collapse of the post-war boom in 
the latter part of 1920. 

In the last European War, Harves- 
ter manufactured gun carriages and 
other war materials. Thus far, the 
company has done no_ significant 
amount of war business in the present 
conflict, unless educational orders 
from the U. S. War Department 
could be so classified. It was recently 
reported at the company’s annual 
meeting that the foreign demand for 
International trucks was “not much 
greater than usual.” However, this 
negatively worded statement is indic- 
ative of interesting potentialities in 
the truck division. Harvester is more 
important as a manufacturer of motor 
trucks than most people realize, and 
15 to 18 per cent of its truck produc- 
tion is sold abroad. Intensified war- 
fare may result in an increase in truck 
business which would offset in part 
losses in other foreign lines. And in 
a prolonged war, Harvester would 
probably reenter the manufacture of 
munitions lines. 

After the difficulties encountered 
with frozen farm implement paper in 
the early 1920s had been liquidated, 
International Harvester showed gains 
which culminated in the record year 
1929, when earnings were equivalent 
to $7.11 per share of common stock. 
Because of the conservatism of the 
management establishing very 
large reserves, the real earning power 
of the company in good times is re- 
garded as being considerably in ex- 
cess of the reported figures. How- 
ever, these conservative accounting 
policies and the consistently strong 
financial position serve as a cushion 
against the effects of hard times in 
the rural areas. Although deficits 
were reported on the common stock 
from 1931 through 1934, dividend 
payments were maintained at a re- 
duced rate. 


International Harvester pioneered 
the first all-purpose tractor, known 
as the “Farmall” in 1929. But the 
company’s competitive position in the 
highly important tractor division of 
the farm implement business was 
weakened in recent years by the trend 
toward small, low priced tractors. 
Allis-Chalmers and other companies 
placed models on the market selling 
considerably below Harvester’s low- 
est priced line, and forged ahead rap- 
idly in this field. But this relative 
loss of competitive advantage appears 
to have been only temporary. As a 
result of a large scale expansion pro- 
gram at the Farmall works at Rock 
Island, Ill., the company is now in a 
position to compete effectively in this 
large volume division of the market. 

The company reported earnings of 
only $1.71 per share of common stock 
for the 1939 fiscal year, as against 
$3.00 per share in 1938. Despite the 
uncertainties surrounding foreign 
business, substantial improvement is 
probable for the current fiscal period. 
The effects of the war upon farm in- 
come are difficult to gauge. Loss of 
important export markets for farm 
products is a matter of serious con- 
cern at the present time, but it is 
quite possible that the later effects of 
a prolonged war upon farm purchas- 
ing power will be beneficial. Large 
benefit payments by the Government 
will help to sustain farm income in 
the last half of 1940. 

International Harvester common 
stock is not one which would be a 
logical favorite in war markets, and 
it is not an outstanding bargain at 
present prices in the 50s. Neverthe- 
less, recent trends indicate good pos- 
sibilities for reattainment of high 
earning power on the company’s do- 
mestic business, assuming that the 
trend of farm income is reasonably 
favorable over the next year or two, 
and the common stock deserves con- 
sideration by those who are inter- 
ested in sound, long term equity in- 
vestments rather than fast stepping 
“war brides.” 
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Emotional selling has carried stock prices back to year-ago 
levels. Yet recent events promise greatly to accelerate 
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the business up-turn that has been underway for several 


weeks. Buying opportunities being created in selected issues. 


THAT SPREAD of the war to Holland and Belgium 
would have its repercussions on the stock market 
had been previously predicted. But the extent of 
the decline that got underway early in the week 
appears out of proportion to the effect that this 
new phase of the warfare promises to have on our 
economy. In fact, the immediate result has been a 
very impressive increase in demand for American 
goods by foreigners, acceleration of the present 
U. S. rearmament program, and the proposal of a 
new defense program calling for the expenditure of 
around another billion—all of which will furnish fur- 
ther support to the uptrend in general business that 
set in a number of weeks ago. The fact that this has 
been a "news market'’ was amply demonstrated 
Wednesday, when reports of Allied successes in 
stopping the German advance brought gains of 
from two to five points in prices of prominent in- 
dustrial stocks. Price movements in the days imme- 
diately ahead may also be influenced to an im- 
portant degree by news developments, although 
probably not to the extent seen Monday and Tues- 
day, while business fundamentals are crowded out 
of consideration by the more dramatic events 
abroad. The fact of the matter would appear to 
be that the greater the degree of German suc- 
cesses, the more feverish will be the activity in this 
country to build up adequate defenses and the 
more money will be poured out (without corres- 
ponding increases in taxes) for the purchase of the 
necessary materials and equipment. 


WITH A GREAT expansion in our armament re- 
building program now scheduled, it is inevitable 
that further stimulus will be accorded the steel in- 
dustry, the manufacturers of numerous types of 
machinery, other metal workers, the aircraft makers 
and, probably, the rail equipment companies. And 
in other directions also the effect is likely to be im- 
portant, for the President in his message to Con- 
gress Thursday suggested no procedure for raising 
the necessary funds. The probabilities are that the 
program will be financed by further borrowing, and 
the debt limit raised—and much more is likely to 


be heard of the prospect of inflation “taking hold” 
in the months ahead. 


A COINCIDENCE was the fact that the familiar 
industrial stock average on Wednesday closed only 
0.01 point from the figure for the same day just a 
year ago (129.08 vs. 129.09), and only 7.64 above 
the 1939 low. Yet in the meantime the rate of gen- 
eral business activity in this country has come a con- 
siderable distance (the FRB production index is cur- 
rently around 106 vs. 92 last May), and now gives 
promise of very significant further improvement. 
There is every assurance that corporate earnings to 
be reported for the second quarter will show a sub- 
stantial gain over the results of the corresponding 
period of 1939, and third quarter profits should 
be materially better than those being realized in 
the current three months. 


AS TO INVESTMENT policy, it would appear that 
this should continue to be dictated by the prospect 
of a long war, despite recent events. Of course, 
an Allied victory would mean abandonment of at 
least a significant portion of our own preparedness 
program, and would be deflationary on stock prices. 
But such a victory does not seem in early prospect. 
Intermediate stock movements will continue to be 
susceptible to the news, thus providing another im- 
portant reason (if another were needed) for avoid- 
ing an over-extended position, and for continuing 
to follow a more than normally cautious course gen- 
erally. It is not believed that this week's break sig- 
nals the beginning of a bear market, although fur- 
ther irregularity may well be seen before the cor- 
rective movement is completed. Upon the appear- 
ance of convincing signs of market stability the 
investor will be warranted in adopting a policy of 
more aggressive purchasing than has been recom- 
mended during recent months. In the meantime, it 
does not seem prudent to liquidate holdings of 
sound issues in a market that is so greatly influenced 
by emotion rather than logic_—Written May 16; 
Richard J. Anderson. 
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WAR INFLATION COMING? Recent defla- 
tionary action of the stock market has, of course, 
crowded out from the minds of most people any 
thoughts of inflation. Nevertheless, it has not 
been unusual for great inflations, like other eco- 
nomic phenomena, to acquire their initial momen- 
tum at times when the near term implications of 
most indicia point in the other direction. With 
the exception of a few "strategic commodities," 
there has been little in the record to suggest the 
development of a price inflation of the type usually 
associated with major wars. In this connection, it 
may be recalled that it was not until the last quar- 
ter of 1915, when the first World War had been 
under way for more than a year, that the wartime 
price inflation of that decade really began to assert 
itself. Although the conditions existing 25 years 
later are different in numerous important respects 
from those at the outbreak of the last war, basic 
fundamentals have not changed sufficiently to alter 
the opinion that continuation of the conflict for a 
considerable further time would in all probability 
bring on the actual evidences of an inflationary 
period such as has been looked for during the past 
several years. Despite the evidence that the net 
effects of the war have been deflationary to the 
United States up to the present time (and in the 
face of a severe decline in stock market valuations] 
the potentialities of an inflation of large propor- 
tions, inherent in the existing situation should not 
be disregarded. (Details on page 3.) 


RAIL EARNINGS GAINING: Figures of aggre- 
gate railroad results for the first three months of 
the year show an encouraging picture. On a gain 
of less than ten per cent in total operating reve- 
nues, net operating income for the period scored 
a rise of around 34 per cent—despite the fact that 
expenditures for maintenance of both way and 
equipment were upped, and despite the usual fur- 
ther rise in taxes. Freight carloadings all year have 
been running above 1939 levels, and beginning in 
April traffic has been scoring really good gains. 
Figures for the latest week (ended May 11) estab- 
lished a new high for the year, a more than sea- 
sonal increase putting loadings 23 per cent ahead 
of last year. Particularly impressive have been the 
increases in ore and coal traffic, and only livestock 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


and miscellaneous freight have been below year-ago 
levels. Present indications are that the rail trans- 
portation industry will further extend its earnings 
improvement in the current quarter. 


RETAIL TRADE IRREGULAR: Following a gen- 
erally satisfactory initial quarter, chain store sales 
figures for the first month of the initial quarter 
turned spotty. The leading mail order companies, 
with their extensive chains, made about the best 
showing with an aggregate gain of around !0 per 
cent as compared with the same month of 1939. 
The grocers also did better, with a gain of eight 
per cent. But sales of the 5-and-10 variety chains 
were off nine per cent, shoe chains 15 per cent, 
apparel two per cent, and drugs about unchanged. 
Unseasonal weather prevailing over much of the 
country during the month doubtless played a sig- 
nificant part in the showing. But unless offset by 
impressive improvement this month and June, sec- 
ond quarter earnings statements of a number of the 
companies in this field are not likely to measure 
up to the results of a year ago. 


FERTILIZER EARNINGS OFF: The height of the 
fertilizer selling season has now passed, and with 
it have gone the hopes that the industry this fiscal 
year (which ends June 30) would make a better 
showing than the generally unsatisfactory figures 
reported for the preceding twelve months.  In- 
dicated sales for the past ten months showed a 
slight decline from the volume of the same period 
a year ago (although gains had been predicted). 
But the outbreak of war brought increased prices 
for fertilizer ingredients, and the industry—al- 
though avoiding the disastrous price cuts which 
have worked havoc with profits numerous times in 
the past—was not able to advance selling prices of 
mixed fertilizers sufficiently to provide an offset. All 
in all, the industry's securities remain as funda- 
mentally speculative as ever. 


STEEL EXPORTS STILL RISING: Except for a 
slight decline in October, steel exports have risen 
without a break from 150,545 tons last July to 
422,563 tons in March. The latter figure is almost 
fifty per cent greater than the best month of 1937, 
a year in which steel exports were tle largest of all 
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time except for 1916-20. The invasion of Belgium 
has provided an added fillip to foreign demand. 
That country has been shipping about 200,000 tons 
of steel a month to England and an equal or larger 
amount to other nations; it is estimated that re- 
moval of Belgium from world markets will increase 
our shipments by 4.5 million tons a year. Higher 
exports, specifications against recent low-priced 
sheet and strip orders and the desire of domestic 
customers to reserve a place on mill schedules have 
raised the industry's operating rate from 60 to 70 
per cent of capacity, and still higher operations are 
in early prospect. 


AUTOMOBILE BUYING SUSTAINED: The fact 
that stocks of cars in dealers’ hands have recently 
been above normal is something that has caused 
some worry in automotive circles. Dealers had 
been stocked up, of course, because of fears of 
labor troubles in the manufacturing plants, some- 
thing that has not yet developed and probably can 
be avoided. Recent reports, however, suggest that 
the topheavy inventory position may not prove to 
be at all serious. Preliminary indications are that 
retail sales in the first ten days of May ran better 
than ten per cent ahead of the volume for the same 
period of April, and scored a gain of around 45 
per cent over sales for May I-10, 1939. Factory 
production has been declining slowly in recent 
weeks, and this downward movement will probably 
continue as the industry approaches the time for 
summer shut-downs preparatory to model change- 
overs. Nevertheless, there is every indication that 
second quarter earnings will be quite satisfactory, 
rounding out a six-month period of good profits. 


RAYON OUTLOOK BETTER: Consumption of 
rayon in this country last month was the second 
best so far this year, and was materially above that 
of April of 1939. Thus, with prices somewhat higher 
than last year (53 cents vs. 5! cents) the rayon in- 


dustry has gotten off to a good start for the current 
quarter. Spread of the European war to Belgium 
and the Netherlands is likely to mean additional 
export business for American producers, inasmuch 
as those two countries have been very important 
sellers of the fibre throughout the world, and seem 
now to be in no position to continue supplying 
customers. Furthermore, we have been importing 
from them, although not to an important extent. 


AID TO BAKERS: Recent sharp declines in wheat 
prices should be reflected later on in widened profit 
margins for the bread, cake and biscuit baking 
companies. Generally speaking, it is unlikely that 
the drop in wheat will result in any significant in- 
ventory losses for these enterprises inasmuch as 
hedging operations against price changes is an al- 
most universal policy. Prior to its recent break (to 
around 85 cents at mid-week}, wheat was selling 
above $1, the highest since the beginning of 1938, 
and although baking product prices were being 
gradually advanced, profit margins nevertheless 
were narrowing. Now, for the time being, at least, 
the bakers’ earnings prospects have brightened. 


NEWS FACTORS: 
POSITIVE: 


Steel Industry—Scheduled operations extend rise. 
Machine Tool Activity—Hoiding at peak rates. 
Auto Output—Remains at relatively high levels. 
NEUTRAL: 

Congress—New war phase may postpone adjourn- 
ment. 

Commodities—Drop hard on "‘fear selling.” 
NEGATIVE: 


Financial Markets—Break sharply on extension of 
war to Low Countries. 

European War—Virtual surrender of Holland high- 
lights U. S. problems in Far East. 
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The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that one's holdings should necessarily 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each week. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While all are not of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME: Recent Current Call. 
Great Northern gen. 5s, '73..... 92 5.43% Not 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 94 5.30 103!/p 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4/2s,'70.. 87 5.17 102!/, 
West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s, '52.. 81 4.93 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 
Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, ‘52 107 3.73% 106 


Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, ‘47 85 4.70 105!/, 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 97 4.63 102!/, 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3'/2s,'52 108 3.24 105 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s, ‘48 107 2.80 102'/2 
United Drug deb. 5s, ‘53........ 81 6.17 104 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues, and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


FOR INCOME Recent Current Gall 
American Water Works $6 cum... 97 6.18% 110 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum.. 90 4.44 107! 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 

(ex-warrants) ................ 40 5.62 48\/, 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 94 4.78 107 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospect of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Radio Corp., $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 58 6.03% 100 


Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum.... 81 4.93 Not 
West Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. 'A' 107 6.54 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 542% cum. 92 5.97 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation 
Divi- Indi- Annual 


STOCKS Prices 1930) Yield 1938 
Adams-Millis ........... 20 $1.00 50% $3.21 $3.54 
American Snuff ......... 60 3.25 5.4 3.32 3.03 
30 1.85 6.2 23.35 23.42 
Borden Company ....... 19 1.40 7.3 1.51 1.81 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 86 5.00 5.8 Pa. SF 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 34 2.50 7.3 2.62 3.49 
Corn Products ......... 55 3.00 5.4 3.18 3.32 
First National Stores. .... 39 «2.50 64 x3.38 2.49 


possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than those of the ‘Business Cycle" group. 


Divi- Indi- Annual 


STOCKS Pree, “1999 Yield 
22 $1.20 54% $1.64 $1.90 
Louisville G.& E."A".... 18 1.50 8.3 1.99 2.33 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 28 2.00 7.1 1.99 2.47 
Melville Shoe .......... 28 2.00 7.1 1.80 2.65 
National Distillers ...... 21 2.00 9.5 3.85 3.43 
Pacific Lighting ........ 39 §=63.00 7.7 4.18 3.60 
Reynolds Tobacco, "B"... 39 2.30 5.9 2.37 2.36 
Union Pacific R.R........ 84 6.00 7.1 6.62 6.74 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. c—Nine months. x—Fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1939. z—I2 months ended January 31, 1939 and 1940. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 
general market weakness. The issues listed in this group 
cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 


Divi- Annual 
STOCKS pris, 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 29 $1.25 $1.44 $2.09 
American Bank Note ...... 8 DO.35 DO.57 
American Brake Shoe..... 36 1.25 1.03 2.39 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 25 .... ¥*D6.15 bD4.60 
Amer. Cyanamid "B"..... 34 0.60 0.91 2.07 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 30 Peete DO.23 1.54 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 80 1.50  DO0.70 5.75 
| 27 0.25 D0.08 1.04 
Climax Molybdenum ..... 31 3.20 3.12 4.09 
Commercial Solvents ..... DO.I1 0.61 
Consolidated Coppermines. 6 0.30 0.20 +0.57 
Crown Cork & Seal...... 26 aa 1.37 2.80 
El Paso Natural Gas...... 32 1.50 3.30 3.73 
Glidden Company ...... 13 0.50 2D0.29 z1.70 


to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversi- 
fied portfolios. Naturally, the price changes which have 
occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
stocks vary among the individual issues. Consequently, it is 
suggested that new subscribers consult our investor's inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 


STOCKS Recent dends —— Earnings —— 

Price 1939 1938 1938 
Kennecott Copper ........ 32 $2.00 $2.10 $3.14 
Lima Locomotive ......... 20 .... 
25 2.00 yl.42 y2.32 
Mathieson Alkali ......... 25 1.50 1.01 1.12 
McCrory Stores .......... 13 1.00 1.48 1.95 
Montgomery Ward ....... 40 1.25 3.50 4.91 
National Gypsum ........ 7 0.25 0.49 0.94 
Nat'l Malleable & Steel... 16 1.00 D2.87 2.60 
8 0.25 0.38 
Paraffine Companies ...... 36 2.25 $2.80 2.62 
Pennsylvania Railroad .... 18 1.00 0.84 2.43 
Standard Brands ......... 6 0.472 0.62 0.51 
Thompson Products ...... 31 1.00 1.33 3.90 
Timken Roller Bearing. .... 38 2.50 0.59 3.02 


+—Before depletion. {—Fiscal year ended June 30, 1939. b—Six months. c—Nine months. D—Deficit. x—Fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1939. y—Fiscal years ended January 28, 1939 and February 3, 1940. z—Fiscal years ended October 31. 
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Financial nerves, frayed by months of uncertainty and 
indecision, snapped under the trip-hammer blows of Ger- 
many last week. While not unexpected, invasion of the 
Low Countries was effected with such consummate speed 
that the Allies were rocked back on their heels and fear 
for their ultimate fate spread like wildfire. The result 
was creation of a panic psychology. 


Stocks, after declining some 3 points on news of the 
latest turn of events, held their own in the following 
short session. But on Monday, wholesale liquidation of 
Dutch accounts unloosed a torrent of domestic selling. 
And as cabled reports placed Nazi battle-flags again and 
again along an advancing front, bids were withdrawn 
and values melted. At Tuesday’s close, the industrial 
average showed a net loss of almost 17 points in two 
days—and trading had swollen to the largest propor- 
tions since last September. After establishing new lows 
at the opening, Wednesday wound up as a day of moder- 
ate recovery. 


Commenting on the big slide, brokers agreed that 
chartists, in general, had been a factor in speeding the 
markdown of security values. Numerous Dow Theorists, 
for one thing, proclaimed the fact that prices had now 
signalled the beginning of a major downtrend. Whether 
or not such students should be taken seriously remains 
a question. But there is no denying that they have a 
formidable following and that their changing interpreta- 
tions tend to accentuate major market swings. 


Shares -Price—~ Net 

Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Curtiss-Wright ............ 369,900 10% 8 — 2% 
186,400 60% 514% —9% 
Bethlehem Steel ....... ... 179,900 763% — 9% 
Internat’l. Paper & Power.. 153,500 20% 15 — 5% 
Republic Steel 143,300 21 16% — 4% 
Lockheed Aircraft ........ 140,500 38% 30% — 8% 
General Motors ..........-. 125,000 545% 42% —12% 
Radio Corp. of America... 121,800 6% 5% = 1% 
Baldwin Locomotive ...... 118,500 19 15% — 3% 
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Finfoto 


That dispassionate reasoning was thrown to the winds 
last week is readily demonstrable. Intensification of the 
war will certainly increase the demand for practically all 
commodities. But, after an initial rise, virtually all com- 
modities were hit as hard as stocks. Besides, companies 
which are clearly in line to benefit from a rising volume 
of war orders went down with all the rest. Obviously, 
traders and the public were throwing everything over- 
board through sheer fright. 


Last week’s panic psychology will wear off; it always 
does. And then there will be a more realistic appraisal 
of what the latest developments abroad will mean to 
U.S. business. Belgium is a powerful unit in the world’s 
industrial economy; now, however, it is apparently no 
longer in a position to fulfill that role. This country, 
then, will be considered even more important as an Allied 
arsenal. Holland was one of England’s biggest sources 
of dairy products. So here again, the United States 
seems to be slated for increased business. 


Consider, further, the British Cabinet change. The 
Chamberlain Government had delayed war purchasing ; 
it had counted on the postponement of really active war- 
fare until 1941. With “total war” a reality—and at Eng- 
land’s doorstep—Churchill will order freer spending. 
Not to be minimized is the fact that, overnight, national 
defense has become America’s No. 1 topic of discussion. 
(Notice the sudden blossoming of editorials on the sub- 
ject in virtually every newspaper.)—Written, May 15. 


Shares -—Price—~ Net 

Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Anaconda Copper ......... 116,400 29% 25 — 4% 
N. ¥. Centsal RR.......... 100,100 153% 11% — 4% 
Pure Oi] ..... ubinemanaed 95,500 11 8% — 2% 
Vanadium Corp. .......... 92,000 373% 33% — 4% 
Am. Radiator & Stand. San. 86,800 8% 5% — 24% 
85,000 7% 5 — 2% 
Cheysier Corp. .. 84,900 86% 66% —20% 
Pan-American Airways ... 83,000 22% 165% — 5% 
Packard Motor Car........ 80,400 3% 2% — ¥Y% 
United Aircraft ............ 78,200 49% 4514 — 4% 


= 
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War Baby Talk 


The use of television as an air de- 
fense aid is being looked into by the 
U. S. Army in cooperation with 
k. C. A.—an observation plane flying 
over enemy lines could transmit ac- 
tual scenes back to artillery batteries. 
... The “Koroseal” synthetic rubber 
of Goodrich may play an important 
part in the manufacture of gas masks 
—this is one material which can as- 
sure absolute protection against 
mustard gas. . . . Consolidated Air- 
craft will soon expand its production 
of its “Liberator,” a four-engined 
bomber—this is the long range plane 
which can speed over 300 miles per 
hour with heavy bomb loads.... 
Undersea toys are next for children 
to play with at the beaches— 
Wolverine Supply will offer a metal 
submarine that mechanically dives 
and rises, while Kaysam is introduc- 
ing a rubber submarine which can be 
made to float or sink. . .. War is ap- 
parently having its influence on lip- 
stick hues—Elizabeth Arden, Inc., 
has “Legion Red’; Helena Rubin- 
stein, Inc., will offer both “Life Red” 
and “Night Red”; while Lucien Le- 
long, Inc., is bringing out “Big Shot.” 


Vehicular “artety 


One rumor is that Crosley Cor- 
poration may become interested in a 
rear-motored car—its automobile di- 
vision has just been augmented with 
an engineer who is an expert in de- 
signing motor vehicles with engines 
mounted in the rear... . A new type 
of dump truck body with a patented 
trussed under-structure is being in- 
troduced by Gar Wood Industries— 
by means of welded cross members, 
maximum strength is given to the 
floor of the body in resisting shocks 
and impacts. ... “Fire protection at 
reasonable prices” is the promise of 
the new midget fire pumper that is 
being added to Mack Trucks’ line of 
fire fighting equipment—despite its 
small size, this unit is capable of 
pumping up to 300 gallons per 
minute. ... Any car can be equipped 


By A. WESTON SMITH, JR. 


with an air-operated body polisher 
now that the J. D. Thompson Com- 
pany has perfected polisher which 
rotates with the same action as the 
human hand—it operates on the air 
supplied by the spare tire. . . . Latest 
in auto horns from Sparks-Withing- 
ton will feature a more pleasant 
sounding tone—this ‘“Sparton’’ has 
been dubbed the indifferent-horn, be- 
cause it doesn’t give a hoot. 


Office Equips 


International Business Machines 
will introduce a new low priced tim- 
ing stamp under the tradename “Prin- 
time’’—its features are that there are 
no intricate parts or critical adjust- 
ments. ... J A new “front insertion” 
typewriter addressing machine has 
been perfected by Burroughs Adding 
Machine that handles pre-filled envel- 
opes with ease—the carriage return, 
spacing device and capital shift are all 
electrically controlled... . An im- 
proved intercommunication system 
devised by Executone, Inc., permits 
all calls to a busy executive to be 
cleared through his secretary or as- 
sistant—at the same time urgent 
messages can be put through even 
though all stations are busy... . Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph is introduc- 
ing a new addressing machine that 
will be called the 1900”—the ma- 
chine is expected to have wide ap- 
peal because it performs the work 
which previously required two or 
three machines. 


solved the problem of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's name 
by using “FDR.” But it 
won't be so easy if Robert A. 
Taft should be elected. 


Synth erics 


Goodrich will soon start publicizing 
the advantages of its new * Plastikon” 
rubber putty—it is reputed to adhere 
more strongly to glass, steel and wood 
despite action of sunlight and other 
severe climatic conditions. ... A new- 
ly equipped laboratory building will 
soon be opened by Monsanto Chemi- 
cal in Springfield, Mass., devoted ex- 
clusively to research in plastics—it is 
from this division that the company 
expects to develop new synthetic ma- 
terials and products.... Next in 
quick - drying, water - resistant var- 
nishes and enamels will be made by 
American Cyanamid from carbolic 
acid and formaldehyde—a new proc- 
ess of manufacture turns these chemi- 
cals into a colorless, extra hard paint 
base... . Nylon, du Pont’s new syn- 
thetic fiber, can now be made prac- 
tically shrink-proof — patents have 
been granted on a simple heat treat- 
ment which pre-shrinks the nylon 
filaments before weaving them into 
yarn... . Peanut Products Company 
announces that it has found a way of 
making an improved type of skin 
lotion out of the lowly goobers—an 
idea that ought to appeal to the girls 
who want a complexion that is the 
nuts. 


Christenings 


Newest name for pancake syrup 1s 
“Golden Glory,” registered by Corn 
Products Refining. . . . The makers 
of ‘“Feen-A-Mint,” White Labora- 
tories, will next add a chewing gum 
aid for relief of indigestion under the 
name ‘Chooz.” . The improved 
rubberized tape of Standard Products 
will be known as “Wrap-it.”... A 
double-bowl pipe for smokers who 
seek a cooler draw will be introduced 
as the “Sepra-Bol” by a new company 
of the same name... . Next in con- 
centrated degreasing solvents will 
come from du Pont under the trade- 
name “Dissolvo.” . . . The “Garden 
of Oz” describes the new chemical 
crystal set of Braden Toy & Novelty 
because it reproduces a miniature 
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crystal cavern in any fishbowl. 

The new outdoor sport that Nellis In- 
dustries predicts will be the sensation 
of the summer months has been 
named “Bol-Li-O” because it is a 
combination of bowling and_hi-li. 


Odds Ends 


A new type envelope has been pat- 
ented by Time, Inc., publishers of 
Time and Life—while this is a third- 
class mail envelope, it is so designed 
that it appears to be a fully sealed 
first-class-mail letter... . There seems 
to be some question regarding the title 
of the film that Lum and Abner, radio 
skit comics, will do for Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum—it has just been changed 
from “Money Isn't Everything” to 
“Dreaming Out Loud.” 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Concluded from page 6 


order. The industry realizes that 
tools shipped abroad will be con- 
verted to peacetime uses at the end 
of the war and will be devoted to the 
manufacture of products which will 
compete with American-made goods. 
For this reason, favored domestic 
customers are being promised ship- 
ments within twelve to sixteen weeks, 
whereas foreign buyers will be unable 
to obtain delivery until early 1941. 

The effect of such a situation on 
prices is obvious. They are up—way 
up; and in addition to higher prices 
per machine, bonuses are being of- 
fered for quick delivery. And ma- 
chine tool builders are taking no 
chances on cancellations or defaults ; 
foreign buyers are often required to 
pay one-third of the contract price 
when the order is entered, another 
third within three months and the re- 
mainder upon shipment. 

There seems small prospect that 
the operating rate of the machine tool 
industry will fall much below its 
April level at 93.4 per cent of capac- 
ity. It is quite possible that exports 
will taper off somewhat from the ab- 
normal volume of March, but they 
will undoubtedly remain high for the 
duration of the war. Domestic orders 
are being received in a steady stream, 
and more business could be obtained 
from this source if prices could be 
lowered somewhat or more prompt 
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ee “cutting corners” and with- 
out skimping, you can now make really 
worthwhile savings on building remodel- 
ing costs. Simply specify Celotex Interior 
Finishes—do three jobs at one cost—and 
count the savings as profit. 


By using Celotex Interior Finish Prod- 
ucts, you'll get walls that are mew and 
strong—walls that provide efficient insula- 
tion agaist excessive summer heat and 
winter fuel loss—walls that bring smart 
decorative effects without painting, because 
of the attractive finish of the materials! 


You'll cut labor costs, too, for Celotex 
Interior Finish Plank, Tile and Building 
Board can be applied right over existing 
walls and ceilings. The work can be done 
quickly, without the expense and muss of 
tearing down old plaster. 


Small wonder, then, that building oper- 
ators, owners and trustees are turning to 
Celotex Interior Finishes to enhance the 
value of their properties. 


MODERNIZE .. REDECORATE AT ONE COST WITH 


CELOTEX 


$s. PAT. OFF 


INTERIOR FINISH PRODUCTS © 


When You Remodel... 
Save Money the 51 Smart Way 


Call your Celotex dealer today. Let him 
explain how Celotex Interior Finish Plank 
and Tile and Building Board can be used 
to modernize offices and office buildings 
in which you are interested. Get a free 
cost estimate without obligation. Call him 
now. The Celotex Corporation, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


The word Celotex is a brand name 
identifying a group of products mar- 
keted by The Celotex Corporation. 


FW 5-22-40 

THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 

919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me your new FREE book about 
Celotex Interior Finish Products. T am inter- 
ested in Remodeling New Building. 


Name. . 


Address . 


eee 
See 


County....... State...... 


delivery be promised. Regardless of 
these factors, large amounts of tools 
are still needed, and will be pur- 
chased, by aircraft manufacturers, 
Government arsenals and navy yards, 
and private shipbuilders. And _ it 
should not be forgotten that the ma- 
chine tool industry is one of its own 
best customers, taking eight to ten 
per cent of its output over the past 
five years. 

Costs have gone up along with de- 
mand and prices, but the increase in 
the two latter factors has been so 


great that profit margins are ample 
and total earnings for 1940 should be 
very substantial. Equities in this 
group carry a rather substantial risk 
factor, but offer excellent longer term 
profit possibilities. Upon the appear- 
ance of more normal market condi- 
tions, moderate commitments in the 
better situated equities will be war- 
ranted. For this purpose, Bullard, 
Ex-Cello-O, National Acme, Niles- 
Bement-Pond and L. S. Starrett are 
among those which appear to be in 
the best position. 
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Ithough the declines in the high 

grade bond market caused by 
the latest European crisis were not 
as drastic as in the September slump, 
and volume was considerably lighter, 
there was ample evidence of hasty 
liquidation by small banks and other 
investors. Large institutions are re- 
ported to have bought on a scale 
down. There was a sharp contrast 
with last September in the speculative 
divisions. The lower quality rail 
bonds and other secondary classifica- 
tions, which recorded good advances 
last fall, sold off sharply. Many for- 
eign bonds slumped badly to new rec- 
ord lows. 


HIGH GRADE BONDS 


Following the severe slump in the 
high grade bond market last Septem- 
ber, the upward trend was quickly 
resumed and by the end of 1939 the 
major part of the losses incurred in 
the first month of the war had been 
regained. The municipal bond mar- 
ket was outstanding in the recovery ; 
this division of the high grade list at- 
tained a new high, but U. S. Govern- 
ments and the best grade of corpora- 
tion bonds stopped short of the record 
levels of June, 1939. At all events, 
it was evident that money market fac- 
tors had reasserted themselves after 
the initial shock of war in Europe had 
worn off. 

The most recent decline has not 
been as drastic as the September 
slump, although it amounted to as 
much as 3 points in Governments and 
even more in some of the best quality 
corporation bonds. On the basis of 
money market influences, it seems 
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reasonable to expect that the high 
grade bond market will again recover 
from the decline caused by current 
disturbances. Excess reserves of the 
banking system have recently reached 
a new high above $6 billion and it is 
difficult to envisage any tightening 
of the money market sufficient to have 
any direct effect upon bond valua- 
tions. Nevertheless, this second dra- 
matic demonstration of the vulner- 
ability of the high grade bond market 
to psychological influences shows that 
it is not safe to base investment poli- 
cies solely upon the immediate money 
market situation in times when all 
calculations may be upset by “total 
war.” Further periods of panicky 
selling are a possibility which must 
be reckoned with, and much will de- 
pend upon future developments 
abroad. In addition to occasional 
psychological shocks, the danger of a 
drastic change in the character of the 
money market, although seemingly 
remote, should not be ruled out alto- 
gether. 


U. S. STEEL FINANCING 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


Amore the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in 
The dates given, however, are not to be regarded 
as definite inasmuch as issues are frequently delayed beyond the 20-day regis- 


the following compilation. 


tration period. 


Offering 
83,000 no par common shs. 


$10,000,000 Ist 4s, 1970 
2,660,000 gen. 4¥%s, 1950 


43,050 shs. $10 par common 
50,000 shs. $1 par common 


Date 

Underwriters Due 

Jackson & Curtis et al. May 21 
W. C. Langley; Halsey, 

Stuart, et al. May 23 
No underwriter May 27 
Auchincloss, Parker & 

Redpath; Dominick & 

Dominick; et al. May 28 


Despite the unauspicious market 
background, the $75 million offering 
of U. S. Steel serial debentures ap- 
peared on schedule last Wednesday. 
Considering the conditions which pre- 
vailed immediately prior to the offer- 
ing date, the financing would almost 
certainly have been postponed if it 
had been set up on the basis of a long 
term bond issue. But because of the 
demand for short term investment 
media, especially by institutions, a 
flotation of serial maturities from 6 
months to 15 years was regarded as 
reasonably well assured of success. 
However, the change in the status of 
the market during the registration 
period significantly reduced the sav- 
ings which will accrue to the bor- 
rower as a result of the refunding of 
the debenture 3%s, which will be re- 
tired on July 15, 1940. It was origi- 
nally intended to float the serial de- 
bentures on a yield basis ranging 
from 0.25 to 2.50 per cent, according 
to maturity. The scale was raised to 
0.375 to 2.65 per cent. Early reports 
indicated that the debentures found 
a good demand. 


SOUTH DAKOTA REFUNDING 


In an effort to locate holders of 
relatively small amounts of South 
Dakota rural credit bonds, the syndi- 
cate handling the refunding operation 
recently advertised a formal offer of 
exchange for $6.2 million still out- 
standing. Exchanges have already 
been effected for over $14 million, or 
about 70 per cent of the rural credit 
obligations. That appears to have 
been a major accomplishment, in 
view of the fact that the rural credit 


bonds bear relatively high interest 


rates and are non-callable. However, 
the banking syndicate is able to offer 
two inducements ; one, continuance of 
the higher interest rate for a period 
up to the maturity of the rural credit 
bonds held; the other, a 3 per cent 
rate for the balance of the term of the 
new bonds. A 3 per cent rate is re- 
garded as being materially above the 
probable cost of new money financing 
under recent bond market conditions. 
The purpose of the refunding pro- 
gram is to “level off” the State’s an- 
nual debt service requirements by ex- 
changing bonds maturing between 
1940 and 1950 for new obligations 
maturing between 1950 and 1959. 
Holders who tender bonds for ex- 
change will be offered their choice 
of maturities on the new refunding 
bonds, with preference in order of 
application. 
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from its prolongation. But with the 
invasion of Norway, and to a much 
greater extent with the beginning of 
active warfare in Holland and 
Belgium, a new phase of the war has 
developed ; one which is certain to be 
characterized by large scale destruc- 
tion of both civil goods and military 
machinery. Intensive fighting on a 
long battle front, both on land and 
in the air, will greatly accelerate the 
need for replacements. It will also 
divert manpower from _ productive 
pursuits to military service. Spending 
by the belligerents will be speeded up, 
and deficits in the war budgets will 
reach astronomical figures. It is in- 
evitable that strongly inflationary 
forces will come into play. 

The extent of the repercussions in 
this country will depend in large part 
upon political considerations. Indi- 
vidual commodities such as_ rubber 
and tin, controlled by foreign powers, 
are subject to special influences in- 
cluding the uncertainties and costs of 
ocean transportation and the possi- 
bility of aggression in the Far East. 
But the farm commodities—grains, 
cotton, tobacco, fats and vegetable 
oils—in which this country has large 
surpluses available for export, are 
much more important in their aggre- 
gate effect upon American commodity 
indexes. 

There is very strong political op- 
position to proposals for the amend- 
ment of the Johnson Act and the neu- 
trality legislation, and the subject is 
political dynamite in an election year. 
The mere suggestion that sentiment 
may finally change sufficiently to per- 
mit the extension of credits for pur- 
chase of raw materials brings cries of 
protest from those who sincerely feel 
that the granting of credits would be 
both an economic blunder and a long 
step toward military participation in 
the war. Even though it is widely 
recognized that the longer conse- 
quences might be most unfortunate, 
the possibility of a change in national 
policy must be recognized. (This 
statement is not to be interpreted as 
advocacy of any policy by this pub- 
lication. ) 

If this change should come, infla- 
tionary influences could quickly take 
hold in farm commodities. If the 
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existing neutrality laws are to be | 


maintained, inflationary 
will work more slowly in this group. 
Eventually, price inflation probably 
would spread from the raw materials 
which are boosted rather 


tendencies | 


| 


than de- | 


pressed by war influences to those | 
which are held down by surpluses and | 


loss of normal markets, but the de- 
velopment of a contagious inflation 
would be a relatively slow process. 


However, there is one important | 


qualification which should be made. 
Domestic business factors must not 
be entirely overlooked. The potentiali- 
ties for credit inflation which have 
been built up over a period of seven 
years are still with us. Surplus bank- 
ing reserves have recently reached a 


new high of over $6 billion. Demand | 


deposits are close to record figures. 
Credit inflation began to take hold in 
1936, but its development was curbed 
in 1937 through the progressive ap- 
plication of deflationary central bank- 
ing policies. The subsequent reversal 
has also been attributed by some 
economists to the decline in the rate 
of deficit spending by the Federal 
Government. 

At the present time there is no 
likelihood of adoption of deflationary 
policies by Reserve Bank or Treas- 
ury authorities, and the rate of gov- 
ernment spending will probably be 
accelerated in the last half of 1940. 
Under the circumstances, the stage 
would appear to be set for an infla- 
tionary movement of considerable 
proportions as soon as it can be 
demonstrated that the effects of the 
war upon the domestic economy are 
inflationary, rather than deflationary, 
on balance or in the aggregate. That 
time may still be several months dis- 
tant. Conceivably, it may never come 
at all. If the war should terminate 
after two or three months of violent 
fighting, or if the United States 
should suddenly become involved, 
war inflation might never have a 
chance to become effective. 

At all events, despite the evidence 
that the net effects of the war have 
been deflationary in the United 
States up to the present time, and 
in the face of a severe decline in stock 
market valuations, the potentialities 
of an inflation of large proportions, 
inherent in the existing situation, 
should not be disregarded. It is not 
unusual for great inflations, like other 
economic phenomena, to acquire their 
initial momentum at times when the 
near term implications of most in- 
dicia point in the oposite direction. 


International Petroleum 
Company, Limited 


Notice to Shareholders and the 
Holders of Share Warrants 


NOTICE is 


hereby given that a semi-annual dividend 
of 75¢ per share in Canadian Currency has been 
declared, and that the same will be payable on or after 
the lst day of June, 1940, in respect to the shares 
specified in any Bearer Share Warrants of the Company 
of the 1929 issue upon presentation and delivery of 
coupons No. 53 at:— 
THE ROYAL BANK OF 
King and Church Streets 
Toronto, Canada 

The payment to Shareholders of record at the close of 
business on the 21st day of May, 1940, and whose shares 
are represented by registered Certificates of the 1929 
issue, will be made by cheque, mailed from the offices 
of the Company on the 3lst day of May, 1940 

The transfer books will be closed from the 22nd day of 
May to the Ist day of June, 1940, inclusive, and no 
Bearer Share Warrants will be ‘‘split’’ during that 
period. 

The Income Tax Act of the Dominion of Canada pro- 
vides that a tax of 5° shall be imposed and deducted 
at the source on all dividends payable by Canadian 
debtors to non-residents of Canada. The tax will be 
deducted from all dividend cheques mailed to non-resident 
shareholders and the Company's Bankers will deduct the 
tax when paying coupons to or for account of non-resident 
shareholders. Ownership Certificates must accompany all 
dividend coupons presented for payment by residents of 
Canada. 

Shareholders resident in the United States are advised 
that a credit for the Canadian tax withheld at source is 
allowable against the tax shown on their United States 
Federal Income Tax return. In order to claim such credit 
the United States tax authorities require evidence of the 
deduction of said tax, for which purgose Ownership 
Certificates (Form No. 601) must be completed in dupli- 
cate and the Bank cashing the coupons will endorse both 
copies with a certificate relative to the deduction and 
payment of the tax and return one Certificate to the 
shareholder. If Forms No. 601 are not available at local 
United States banks, they can be secured from the 
Company's office or the Royal Bank of Canada, Toronto. 

Shareholders residing in the United States or any other 
country outside of the British Empire are advised that 
the amount of the current dividend can be converted into 
U. S. Currency at the official rate set by the Canadian 
Foreign Exchange Control Board by sending coupons, 
or dividend cheques properly endorsed, to the Royal 
Bank of Canada, 68 William Street, New York City, or 
any branch of the Royal Bank of Canada in Canada or 
any Branch of any other chartered bank in Canada with 


CANADA 
Branch, 


a request for a draft in U. 8S. 
of same. 

Shareholders who are residents of the British Empire 
countries may obtain payment in sterling at the official 
rate set by the Canadian Foreign Exchange Control 
Board by sending their coupons or dividend cheques 
properly endorsed to any Branch of the Royal Bank of 
Cenada in Canada or any branch of any other chartered 
bank in Canada with a request for a draft in sterling 
in settlement of same, but such procedure may be 
contrary to the Exchange Control regulations of the coun- 
try in which they reside of which non-residents should 
take due notice. 

The bank will remit at the Canadian Control Board 
rates prevailing on the day of receipt less a small 
handling charge. The official rates at this date are: 

United States Dollar..11% Premium 
$4.47 to the Pound 


By order of the Board, 


Currency in settlement 


J. R. CLARKE, 


Secretary. 
56 Church Street, Toronto 2, Canada. 
10th May, 1940. 


THE PRICE RANGER 


Use these specially designed chart blanks, 
They are particularly adaptable for the sim- 
plified plotting of daily stock market prices 
and volume. 


Each sheet 814 by 11 inches, sufficient 
for a six- months arithmetic record. 


Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 
Send money order or check to 
EDWARD WILLMS, 136 Liberty St., N.Y.C. 
BArclay 7-7265 


Charts, graphs, maps and floor plans 
cf every description prepared to order. 


INTELLIGENT SUPERVISION 


is capital’s best protection. Send in your 
portiolio for our up-to-date analysis. 
Write Dept. K-6. 


(HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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Til ow to Make Your Investment Dollars Work More! 
Effectively for You in War or Peace} 


I you have a genuine desire to preserve your 

capital, to obtain a reasonable income from 
it, and at least a moderate appreciation over a 
period of time, it will pay you to maintain a con- 
tinuous interest in the many factors that deter- 
mine a sound investment policy. 


How to Keep Better Informed 


Even the busiest investors are no longer baffled 
by the difficulty of keeping up-to-date on develop- 
ments that affect the value of their securities. 
FINANCIAL WORLD is so edited as to enable 
them to keep fully and reliably informed, with 
little effort, week in and week out. 


If the investor had to dig out all of this infor- 


mation, on his own account, from the mass of 


material that appears in the newspapers daily, he 
might be justified in throwing up his hands and 
saving that he simply could not spare the time 
to meet his investment problem properly. 


Boiled-Down Facts and Figures 


It is easy to be a simpleton about investments. 


It is equally easy to be a sophisticated investor if 


you are willing to devote a very small portion 
of your time each week to reading the boiled- 
down essential facts and figures published in 
FINANCIAL WORLD. And the expense involved 
is trivial—actually less than three cents daily. 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 2! West Street, New York 


For the enclosed $10 please enter my order for: 
(a) An immediate survey of my 20 listed securities—limited 
to N. Y. S. E. and N. Y. Curb issues (write on separate Name 
sheet) 
(b) The next 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD 
(1664 pages of vital investment facts and analyses) Address 
The next 12 issues of the popular monthly stock ratings 
and data book — “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF 
LISTED STOCKS” (Covers 1600 Listed Stocks) 


(c 


(d) The privilege of obtaining confidential advice by letter on City 
one security at 2 time, as per your rules 

(e) “10-Year Dividend Honor Roll’? (220 Common Stocks) 
and “10 Outstanding Business Cycle Stocks”’ ee 


FOR SPECIAL OFFERS WITH SUBSCRIPTION 
(C0 Add $1.95 to $10 subscription price for large new book of “Factographs” (published May Ist) Total $11.95 
(1 Add 50 cents extra for May Bond Guide showing ratings and vital data on 4800 bonds ($2 value) 
(1 Send $7.25 for a 6 months’ subscription and large new book of “Factographs” (published May Ist) 
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Investment Preparedness 


Pays Big Dividends 


Why not turn over a new leaf and make up} 
your mind to break away from the great mul-[ 
titude who pay a terrific price for their 


spasmodic interest in investments? The small) 
sum of $10 per year will place you in the select} 
group of well informed investors. Such  in-} 


vestors are able to act intelligently because 
they always keep up-to-date on vital points 
through FINANCIAL WORLD and its impar- 
tial interpretations of the many changing in- 


vestment factors that frequently befuddle 


investors. 


Whether or not you make your investment} 


dollars work for you or against you depend} 
largely upon your willingness to give the smallf- 
amount of time and money required for con} 
stant investment preparedness. If you are un- 
willing to pay this small price for keeping inf 
formed, don’t blame “Wall Street” if you lose 
your money. Blame only your own inertiafD 
Why not wake up? It’s time to make you} 
investment dollars work. Mail at once thef 


coupon below. 


M-22 


Build Up Your In} 


vestment Safeguart 


Before June 2! 


MELIONS 


FINANCIAL WORL! 
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of the year’s previous 
support points is subject to two 
interpretations. The more pessimis- 
tic Dow Theory commentators regard 
this action as the signal of a major 
bear market. This view is based on 
the contention that the rally which 
terminated April 6-8 was intermedi- 
ate in scope, since it is manifestly 
impossible for an indication of a 
change in the major trend to appear 
without an intermediate decline, an 
intermediate rally and another decline 
violating previous lows. 

There is no compelling reason to 
subscribe to this interpretation, and 
logic suggests adherence to the view 
previously stated in this column, 
namely that the April rally and, in 
fact, the entire uptrend from January 
to April, was of only minor impor- 
tance. Assuming this view to be cor- 
rect, no major bear signal can now 
be given until a secondary uptrend 
has appeared, terminating below the 
last highs (151.29 and 32.08) and 
giving way to a renewed downswing 
penetrating the lows established on 
the current dip. 

Just what those lows may be it is 
impossible to say. The indications 
are, however, that they are not far 
below present prices. The 121 and 
23-24 areas are strong support levels 
and should effectively stem any fur- 
ther tide of liquidation which may be 


witnessed in the near future. It is 
possible that the extreme points of 
the current dip have already been 
established, but this is far from cer- 
tain. It was overwhelmingly prob- 
able that a technical rally would take 
place May 15, and if the move had 
been convincing it would have been 
difficult to determine whether or not 
it possessed more than technical im- 
portance. But the rails closed the 
day with a net loss, and while the in- 
dustrials managed to show a plus sign 
their best prices were witnessed early 
in the session and their subsequent 
course was generally downward; this 
average as well as the rails closed well 
below the highs for the day. 

It is worth noting that at the May 
14-15 lows the industrials had lost 
over 80 per cent and the rails more 
than 85 per cent of the ground gained 
between April and September of last 
vear. The mere extent of the de- 
cline, disregarding all other factors, 
encourages the expectation that little 
if any further retrogression will be 
witnessed. More heartening news 
from abroad could well touch off a 
substantial rally; the extent of such a 
move and the trading volume and 
number oi issues traded while it is in 
effect, will tell more about the future 
course of share prices than will a fur- 
ther decline.—HWritten May 15; Allan 
F. Hussey. 


TRENDS OF THE DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’S opinion on the stock market. 
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Mountains 


ALL THE SPORTS, ENTERTAINMENT 
AND COMFORTS OF A FIRST CLASS 
ESTABLISHMENT + NO HAY FEVER 
RESTRICTED CLIENTELE... 


Season 
JUNE 29 — OCT. 2 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 


S. LAW 
S00 Fifth Avenue 
(Room 1106) 
PENNSYLVANIA 6.9557 


Booklet & Rates 


BARRON HOTEL CO. 


Crawford Notch, NH 


OR ASK 
MR FOSTER TRAVEL OFFICES 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 


CRAWFORD NOTCH-NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ADVENTURES 
ADVERTISING 


An Englishman living in New York 
City constructed a small oven 
which would roast, toast and bake 
on any gas burner, saving time and 
fuel. The owner consulted us and, 
thanks to our advertising copy and 
merchandising ideas, sales clicked 
from the beginning. And within 
two years more than 1,500,000 of 
these Ovenettes were sold. 


Let us give you our ideas how 
you can use Advertising to 
increase your sales. 


“Yardstick of Advertising” 
on request. 


GUENTHER-BRADFORD & CO. 
ADVERTISING SINCE 1885 


15 East Huron St. Chicago, Ill. 
536 South Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


H. E. WOODWARD, Adams, N. Y. 
Eastern Representative 


Lie PERSONAL RECORD BOOK 


To keep a Personal Record of all stocks 
and bonds bought, held or sold, divi- 
dends, other income, tax deductions, in- 
ventory of assets, insurance, notes, real 
estate, etc., you need “MI-REFERENCE” 
looseleaf binder with ruled forms (100 
sheets, 5% x 8% inches) for every pur- 
post—$4.50, postpaid; or DeLuxe (leather 
edition), 200 sheets for $8.50. Financial 
World Book Shop, 21 West St... New York. 
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American Light & Traction Company 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc. 


Data revised to May 15, 1940 _ Farings and Price Renge (AML) 


Incorporated: 1901, New Jersey. Main office: 40 

105 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. New 30 oot 

York office: 52 William Street, New York 20 

City. Annual meeting: Monday immediately 10 

preceding fourth Tuesday in March. Number 0 

of stockholders (preferred and common): $3 

6,000. EARNED PER SHARE $2 

Capitalization: Subsidiary 

referred stock 6% cum...... 536,324 shs " 

tCommon stock ($25 par)...... 2,767,441 shs 19393 35 1939 


*Not callable; $25 par. 
55% owned by United Lt. & P 


Business: A iad>eahiing company in the United Light & 
Power system. Operating subsidiaries supply gas to Detroit 
and other Michigan cities; gas to Milwaukee and gas and 
electricity to Madison, Wisec.; gas, electricity and bus trans- 
portation to San Antonio, Texas. Of total operating revenues, 
gas supplies approximately 72% and electricity 15%. 

Management: Progressive and experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1939, $3.5 million; cash, $6.4 million. Working capital ratio: 
1.3-to-1. Book value (common) $38.41 a share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Regular dividends paid on present 
preferred since issuance in 1930; on previous $100 par preferred 
since 1901. Common dividends paid in every year since 1904. 

Outlook: The integration plan of the whole United Light & 
Power system provides for important changes, including the 
eventual sale of certain American Light units. 

Comment: The preferred stock is regarded as a reasonably 
sound income issue. The common is more speculative. 


Co. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
12 months ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends Price Range 
| ere 2.7 $2.63 $2.43 $2.18 $2.50 24%—10 
ioe 1. 1.76 1.71 1.64 1.90 26%— 9% 
1.62 1.52 1.39 1.30 1.50 8% 
2985...00 " 1.16 1.05 1.01 1.34 1.20 19 — 7% 
| RE 1.41 1.58 1.65 1.68 1.20 25%—17% 
1.82 1.88 1.82 1.75 *1.45 26%—10 
| SR 1.69 1.53 1.40 1.47 x 18%—10 
1.54 1.50 1.56 1.52 1.20 18%—10 


*Including 25 cents special. To May 15, 1940. 


so Earnings and Price Range (SBL) 


ANGE 


Data revised to May 15, 1940 


Incorporated: 1899, New York, as successor 
of business originally established in 1854. 
Office: 1 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Annual meeting: Last Thursday in March. 
Number of stockholders: Not reported. 


PRICE RANGE 


EARN PER SHARE $5 
Capitalization: Funded debt...’....... None PA 
0050008 ,911 shs 1932 ‘33 °34 
Common stock (nO par).......... 239,412 shs leitemacientiaiieienatieene 


*Redeemable at $110 a share. 

Business: Manufactures pile fabrics, using all types of tex- 
tile materials, including silk, mohair, wool, rayon, cotton, 
alpaca and jute. Products are sold under the trade name, 
“The Shelton Looms.” Chief outlets are the cutting trade, 
department stores and automobile and furniture industries. 

Management: Experienced; long with organization. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1939, $3.2 million; cash, $451,855; cash value of life insur- 
ance, $263,268. Working capital ratio: 3.5-to-1. Book value 
of common stock, $16.72 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unimpressive. Preferred paid $21 per 
share against arrears in 1936; none since; accumulations 
totaled $29.75 per share April 1, 1940. Nothing on common. 

Outlook: Competitive conditions in the pile fabric manufac- 
turing business together with relatively high production costs 
permit profits only in times of favorable prices for textiles. 

Comment: The preferred is highly speculative, and its large 
accumulations place the common in a weak statistical position. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 36 Dec. 31 Year's Total Price Range 
D$1.68 D$1.51 D$0.77 D$4.61 D$8.57 6 —1% 
D1. D0.39 1.55 D1.04 D1.1 12 —2 
D0.59 D1.12 DO.85 D2.29 DA. 12%— 2 

1.0 D0.08 0.06 1.14 2.20 195%— 2% 
DO0.48 D0.31 1.2 1.66 “1.97 42 —14% 
D0.63 D0.46 0.17 D1.76 D2.68 43%— 4 
D1.30 D1.08 D1.09 D0.38 D3.85 12%— 4% 
D0.27 D0.47 0. 1.32 1.17 9 —4% 


*After surtax of 36 cents. {To May 15, 1940. 


E. W. Bliss Company 


Celluloid Corporation 


: Earnings and Price Range (BLS) 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Data revised to May 15, 1940 
incorporated: 1926, Delaware, as successor 


through reorganization of a company of the PRICE RANGE 
same name incorporated 1892 in West Vir- 10 
ginia. Business established 1857. Office: = ou 


Street and Second Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Annual meeting: Third Monday in $4 


Y. EARNED PER SHARE 
March. Number of stockholders (April 1, ey no) 
1938): Preferred, 460; common, 503. $4 


Capitalization: Funded debt..... *$1,300,000 $8 
+Preferred stock 6% cum. conv... .59,950 shs 1932 “34 "36 °37 “38 1939 
{Preferred stock 5% cum. conv... 75,837 shs 

Common stock ($1 par)......... 337,087 shs 


> 97 50 to 
common share-for-share to October 1, 1942. Issues rank equally. 

Business: Manufactures power and hydraulic presses, ma- 
chinery for metal working and can making, and rolling mills. 
Chief customers are the automobile, can, farm implement, 
and household, electrical and rail equipment industries. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $4.7 million; cash, $1.8 million. Working capital ratio: 
3.8-to-1. Book value of common, $14.50 a share. 

Dividend Record: Common payments 1921-31; none since. 
Payments omitted on former preferred issues 1932; arrears 
eliminated by recapitalization 1937 but payments omitted in 
1938. Arrears per share March 1, 1940, $3 on 6% issue; $2.50 
on 5% stock. 

Outlook: Earnings normally depend primarily on rate of 
capital goods expenditures; entranec into ordnance production 
mav prove a stimulating factor during the war. 

Comment: Company’s equity issues are classified as busi- 
ness cycle speculations. 


EARNINGS PRICE RANGE OF 
Years ended Dec. a 1934 174 1937 1939 1940 
Earned per share.. D$1.50 $0. rf $0.9 $1.93 $0. 005 Ds0. 99 cove 


Price Range: 
10% 15% 97 21% 16% 19%, *22% 
— 4% 4% 8 *12% 


*To May 15, 1940. 


so Earnings and Price Range (CEL) 


40 NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Data revised to May 15, 1940 
Incorporated: 1927, New Jersey, as consoli- 30 enice RANGE 
dation of Celluloid Company—formed 1890— 20 
and a subsidiary of Celanese Corporation of 10 
America. Office: 290 Ferry Street, Newark, oO = = 
0 


New Jersey. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday 
in March. Number of stockholders (March 
17, 1938): preferred, 773; common, 646. 


Capitalization: Funded debt....... $ 

*First preferred stock ($7 cum. 1932 ‘33 °34 35 36 37 38 1939 

+Preferred stock ($7 cum. “no par) 24,551 shs 

tCommon stock ($15 par)....... 194, 952 shs 


*Callable at $150 a share. Participates in 10% of net profits remaining after $7 
preferred has received its requirements. j{Callable at $110 a share. tMajority owned 
by Celanese Corporation of America. 


Business: Makes pyroxylin plastics in the form of sheets, 
rods and tubes sold under the trademark “Celluloid”; cellulose 
acetate plastics sold as “Lumarith”; clear transparent wrap- 
ping material called “Protectoid,” etc. 

Management: Under control of Celanese Corporation. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $4.4 million; cash and equivalent, $2.5 million. Work- 
ing capital ratio: 11.9-to-1. Book value (common), $9.12 a share. 

Dividend Record: Requirements paid on both preferred 
stocks from issuance through 1930, then omitted. As of March 
31, 1940, arrears on first preferred were $46.25 a share; on 
preferred $64.75 a share. Nothing ever paid on common. 

Outlook: Increasingly keen competition in the manufacture 
of plastics makes the attainment of satisfactory and sustained 
earning power rather difficult. 

Comment: Both preferreds are highly speculative. Lack 
of earnings for the common and heavy accumulations on the 
preferreds becloud position of the junior issue. 


RECORD OF PRICE BANGE 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 193 tf pomnien: 


193 7 1938 940 
Earned per share.. D$1.67 ps0. 95 D$0.80 D$0.92 D$2.73 70 
Price Range: 19 1s 
16 5 6% 6% 15% 
7 7 3 3 3. 3% 


*12 months period ended March 31, 1940. To May 15, 1940. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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NEWS OF THE STREET 


The carrying of freight by motor 
truck has become big business in this 
country in recent years, and with the 
growth of the industry there have ap- 
peared numerous combines consisting 
of forraerly independent small truck- 
ing companies. The latest of these 
was formed last week. To be known 
as Transport Company, Inc., it will 
include 20 trucking companies operat- 
ing 8,000 trucks along the eastern 
seaboard. Capitalization is to be all 
in common stock, totaling around $20 
million, half of which is to be offered 
to the public. Kuhn, Loeb & Com- 
pany are the bankers. 


The Jersey Central Power & Light 
refunding operation, which has been 
so long delayed, is reported now to be 
reaching a final stage prior to public 
offering of the new securities. De- 
tails of the refinancing have been 
changed, with present plans calling 
for $38 million first 34%s, 1965, and 
the balance necessary to refund the 
outstanding $32 million 4%s and 
$10.2 million 5s borrowed from Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank & Trust Company. 


The Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany is entering the ranks of the re- 
funders, and has notified stockholders 
of plans to retire its debenture 5%s 
due 1945, replacing that issue with 
a little over $8 million convertible 
debentures bearing a lower coupon 
rate. First offering will be made to 
stockholders, with any remaining 
bonds then to be sold to the general 
public. Morgan Stanley & Company 
are the underwriters. 


Ever alive in recent years, the ques- 
tion of private vs. public placement of 
large security issues was aired again 
last week at the convention of the 
National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, held in New York. Vice- 
President Ralph H. Bollard of Dil- 
lon, Read & Company called for 
Congressional action designed to give 
all investors equal treatment in the 
purchase of private placements. What 
is needed is, of course, modification 
(not repeal) of the present Securities 
Act. Said Mr. Bollard: 

“The sweeping revision of invest- 
ment procedure resulting from the 
Securities Act worked out in an un- 
foreseen development which placed 
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Confidence 


Just as Surely as the Lack of Understanding 
Creates Fear, so a Better Grasp of the Facts 
Builds Confidence. Therefore Get More Knowledge. 


JUST OUT! ... Our new BOOK OF STOCK FACTOGRAPHS, right up to 
NEW BOOK OF May |, !940, is just of the press. This book includes reprints 
STOCK FACTO- of ail the Factographs appearing in Financial World between 
GRAPHS September 4th, 1938, and May Ist, 1940. F. W.'s May | 


Stock Factograph Manual brings boiled-down analyses of all 
stocks on the N. Y. Stock Exchange and Curb, plus leading N. Y. bank issues. 
Order now—we can mail your copy at once. 1,650 Regular and Condensed Facto- 
graphs with complete index, only $3.85. 


EXTRA Included in this invaluable reference manual are: (1) “Sound 
FEATURES Investment Rules.’ by Louis Guenther; (2) 10-Year Dividend 

Honor Roll—listing dividends paid each year without a break 
from 1930 to 1939, inclusive, on 220 Common Stocks; (3) Complete Industrial 


Classification of All Companies with stocks listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


HALF PRICE 
OFFERS 


There are two ways to get this new Factograph Book at about 
half-price: (1) Send $11.95 for a | year's subscription (new or 
renewal) to Financial World and | copy of May Ist Facto- 
araph Book. (2) Send $7.50 for a subscription to the next four consecutive Facto- 
graph Books to be issued during the coming 12 to |18 months; these four manuals, 
bought separately at $3.85 each, would cost $15.40—offer saves you $7.90. 
FREE! A copy of "What the Figures Mean’ (price alone $1.00) sent free with 
every Factograph Book order sent at $3.85 or $7.50 before May 3lst. ° 


HIGH and LOW PRICES — CHARTS and TABULATIONS 


WEEKLY PRICE 50 charts (8!/2x I! inches), charting weekly high, low and close 


CHARTS OF from July |, 1937, up to May II, 1940, only $5.00; 100 WEEKLY 
50 ACTIVE CHARTS—$8.50. (Ask for list of stocks charted and samples 
STOCKS of Daily, Weekly or Monthly Charts of 100 Active Stocks in 


Portfolio for $8.50. Ask also about “STOCK PICTURE" with 
800 Charts of Monthly High and Low Prices from Oct. |, 1932, to May |, 1940. 
May edition, $10.00. Sample chart and list of 800 stocks charted FREE on request.) 


HIGH AND LOW For each year trom 1925 to 1934, inclusive—the greatest boom 
PRICES OF 6,000 and worst depression years. This 10-year tabulation of yearly 
STOCKS AND high and low prices includes every security traded in on the 
BONDS various Stock Exchanges of the United States and Canada. 

Also "Bid and Asked" prices as of March Ist, 1913. 543 pages, 
9'/4x 12 inches, heavy paper covers. Published at $15.00; our price, $9.00, while 
supply lasts (less than 20 copies). 


BOOKS FOR THINKING PEOPLE 


“HOW TO INCREASE YOUR BRAIN POWER" (1/939) by Donald A. Laird, prac- 
“INCREASING PERSONAL EFFICIENCY" (1936 Revised) by Donald A. Laird, 

294 pages, $2.50 
"YOU CAN STAY YOUNG" (1939) by Daniel W. Josselyn. A handbook for pro- 
"STEP OUT AND SELL" (1939) by William E. Holler, General Sales Manager, 
"“PEOPLE—How to Get Them to Do What YOU WANT THEM TO DO" (1939) 


“TESTED SENTENCES THAT SELL" (1938) by Elmer Wheeler. Word magic that 


WHEAT, COTTON and COMMODITIES 


If interested in trading in wheat, cotton, or other commodities, ask for free copy 
of our new list of books and charts covering this field. 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received 
Book Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West St., New York, N. Y. 


the insurance companies in a pref- 
erential position to obtain large 
amounts of choice investment. Quite 
properly they took advantage of this 
development. Doubtless they would 
have preferred to make similar in- 
vestments in securities having public 
markets had such securities been 
available publicly rather than pri- 
vately.” 


Decided upon early this year, the 
publicity program of the Investment 
Bankers Association was one of the 
principal topics of discussion at the 
recent meeting of the Association’s 
board of governors. Paul H. Davis 
(head of the Chicago investment firm 
bearing his name) is chairman of a 
committee to raise funds to finance 
a program of public information. 
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Chicago Yellow Cab Company, Inc. 


Florence Stove Company 


comings and Price Range (TXY) 


Data revised to May 15, 1940 40 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1916, New York, as W. W 4 
Shaw Corporation. Present title adopted in 10 
1921. Office: 57 East 21st St., Chicago, Il. 
Annual meeting: First Tuesday after second id 
Monday in May. Number of stockholders J $6 
(April 1, 1938): 5,335. EARNED PER SHARE “ 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... one 
*Capital stock (no par)......... 300, shs 1932 32 '34 °35 36 °38 1939 


Parmelee Transportation Company owns 
25°7 of outstanding shares. 
Business: A holding company owning the entire capital 


stock of Yellow Cab Co. (Me.), which owns and operates a 
fleet of taxicabs and other automobile equipment in Chicago. 
Also owns the entire capital stock of Benzoline Motor Fuel 
Co.; over 89% of General Transportation Casualty, and an 
interest in Hertz Drivurself Stations, Inc. 

Management: Controlled by Parmelee Transportation Co. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $2.3 million; cash and equivalent, $2.6 million. Work- 
ing capital ratio: 6.3-to-1. Book value, $16.17 a share. 

Dividend Record: Has paid dividends in each year since 
1918. Indicated present rate, $1 annually. 

Outlook: Profits over the intermediate term should con- 
tinue to reflect principally changes in general business condi- 
tions in the Chicago area. 

Comment: Despite the long record of unbroken dividend 
payments and profitable operations, the present competitive 
status of the industry marks the shares as speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE _— OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


ear’s 

.ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 ‘Total Dividends Price Range 

$0.26 $0.34 $0.58 $0 $1.27 $1.00 223,.— 6% 

193 skkneak 0.06 D 0.05 0.25 0. 0.29 1.00 16%—10% 

0.18 0.09 0.11 0 08 0.46 1.00 19%— 9% 

0.57 0.41 0.48 0.55 2.01 1.75 325% —19% 
*D 0.32 0.22 6.12 0.23 *0.25 1.50 274%— 6 
0.904 D008 D 0.06 0.29 0.19 1.00 124%— 8 
Pe 0.15 0.03 D 0.10 0.96 1.04 1.00 954.— 7 


*After non-recurring losses of 72 cents a share. ‘Includes 25¢ payable June 1, 1940. 
May 15, 1940 


Elk Horn Coal Corporation, Inc. 


Earnings and Price Range (EHC) 


Data revised to May 15, 1940 
Incorporated: 1937, West Virginia, as reor- 
ganization of company of same name formed 
in 1915. Office: 4100 Carew Tower, Cin- = 
cinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting: Fourth — 
Wednesday in March. Number stock- 
holders (March 11, 1940): First preferred, 

740; second preferred, 317; common, 1,150. 
Capitalization: Funded debe. 82.169. ,300 
0 


— preferred stock 4% ( 


4 
18,454 shs 1939 "35 "26 °37 ‘38 1990" 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to May 15, 1940 


Incorporated: 1914, Massachusetts, to take 
over a business established in 1872. Office: 
205 School Street, Gardner, Mass. Annual 
meeting: First Friday in March. Number 
of stockholders (February 14, 1938): 1,045. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
*Capital stock (no par)..........: 341,471 shs 


“Sears, Roebuck owns approximately 31% 
of shares outstanding. 


Business: An established manufacturer of cooking and heat- 
ing equipment. Line includes a wide variety of gas, coal, 
wood, kerosene and electric stoves and ranges; water heaters, 
etc. Products are sold directly to furniture, hardware, de- 
partment, general, and plumbing stores throughout the U. S. 
Sales to Sears, Roebuck average 46% of annual volume. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $3.5 million; cash, $1.1 million. Working capital 
ratio: 5.1-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $18.53 per share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal. Except for 1932, payments have 
been made in every year since 1927. No regular rate. 

Outlook: As long as company is assured of marketing an 
important part of output through Sears, Roebuck, indications 
are that favorable earnings record will continue. 

Comment: Operating record of the past several years classes 
stock as a relatively “stable” issue in the cyclical group. 


VA 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


ear’s 
Qu .ended: Mar. 31 June 30) Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 


$0.56 $0.67 $1.23 $1.66 $4.02 4.25 56%—45 
0.72 1.00 1.18 0.90 t3.71 3.25 58%—22 
0.14 0.27 0.99 1.19 2.59 2.25 39%2—19% 
0.31 0.71 1.25 1.34 3.61 3.00 38 —25 


Adjusted for 4-for-1 split-up in 1936. ‘Not available. fAfter surtax; quarterly 
earnings are before this tax. §To May 15, 1940 


McCrory Stores Corporation 


Data revised to May 15, 1940 93 Earnings and Price Range (MS) 
Incorporated: 1915, Delaware, as successor 20 a 
to J. G. McCrory Company formed in 1882. 15 
Office: 1107 Broadway, New York.  <An- 10 
nual meeting: Last Wednesday in April. 5 eee | 
Number of stockholders (April 1, 1940): 0 
Preferred, 681; common, 2,329. $3 
Capitalization: Funded ‘debt...... $3,000,000 
*Preferred stock cum. conv. EARNED PER SHARE $2 
($100 50,000 shs 
*Common stock ($1 par)...... 990,253 shs 1932 33°34 


*Each share convertible into two shares of 


par 
idguas preferred stock 4% ($100 


par) 
Common stock (no par)......... 314,700 shs 


*Dividends non-cumulative unless earned; callable at $100 a share. 


Business: Owns or leases about 200,000 acres of bituminous 
coal lands, located in Floyd, Letcher, Knott, Pike, Magoffin 
and Johnson Counties, Ky., and in Randolph and Upshur 
Counties, W. Va. Total computed recoverable coal was esti- 
mated in 1937 at 860 million tons. Production in 1939 was 
1.7 million tons by company, and 1.8 million by lessees. 

Management: Includes bondholders of predecessor company. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Working capital deficit 
December 31, 1939, $368,621; cash, $12,624. Working capital 
ratio: 0.7-to-1. Book value of common, $7.84 a share. 

Dividend Record: Nothing on old preferred following 1923; 
only common payments, 1918-1919. No payments to date on 
present issues. 

Outlook: Company’s marginal position in a poorly situated 
industry constitutes a serious handicap. Unfavorable status 
suggests eventual recapitalization. 

Comment: All three equities carry a very substantial risk 
factor. 

RECORD Ore AND PRICE RANGE oF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. ven" 1935 1936 1938 1939 1940 
Deficit per share. D$2.57 D$2.80 D$3.43 

ce 1% 15% 2 2% 3% 
? / 12 5y 


*Not available. +10 months ended December 31. tTo May 15, 1940. 
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(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 


stock; callable at $110 a share. 
$40% owned ‘by United Stores. 


Business: Operates a chain of 203 five and ten cent and gen- 
eral department stores selling at retail a wide variety of mer- 
chandise. Store units are located in the middle Atlantic, south- 
eastern and middle western states. 

Management: Working control is held by United Stores. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital as of 
December 31, 1939, $7.2 million; cash, $5.1 million. Working 
capital ratio: 3.0-to-1. Book value of common, $10.85 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments made on new preferred 
shares since issuance in 1936. Initial dividend of 50 cents on 
common paid December, 1937. Indicated quarterly basis, 25 
cents. 

Outlook: While the stcre rehabilitation and modernization 
program should continue to show good results, changes in pur- 
chasing power in the industrial areas served remain the 
most important single earnings determinant. 

Comment: The preferred is a medium grade investment; 
the common is regarded as semi-speculative with indications 
of a long term trend toward a stronger position. 


DIVIDEND AND names OF 


Years ended D 31 940 

Earned per $2.16 $189 $1. 35 

None 0.50 0.75 1.00 *$0.25 
Price Range: 

12% 7% 6 12% 


*To May 15, 1940. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Pe 

Cumpany Rate riod 
Agnew Surpass Shoe pf......$1.75 Q 
Am. Gas & Elec......... fie Q 

Do pf 
Am. Investment 

.. 62%c Q 
Aluminum & Brass. 

er 
2he 
Calamba Sugar Est...........40¢ Q 

en, Arkansas Pub. Sv. 

re $1.75 Q 
Central aper $1.80 .. 

Cinn. Gas & El. 5% pf. A..$1.25 Q 
City Ice & Fuel .. 

(oust Counties G. & E, 

Collins & Aikman pf........ $1.25 Q 
Col. Broadcasting A & B...... die .. 
Columbian Carbon ............. $1 Q 
Continental Can pf........ $1.12% Q 
Cook Paint & Varnish......... lie Q 

Pevemian Ce... 25e Q 
os 

Electro Corp. Q 
El Peso Nat'l Gas 7 Q 
Federal Mogul .. We .. 
Finance Co. Am, A&B...1Lic Q 
Gallaher Drug 7% pf........ $1.75 Q 
Great Atl & Pac. Tea...... $1.50 .. 

Gt. Northern Paper... 
Hat Com. A & 30c .. 

Hawaiian Pineapple .......... .. 
Homestake Mining ..........37¥%e .. 
Int’l Business Meh.......... $1.50 Q 
Jamaica Pub. Sve. Ltd........ lic Q 

Do 1% Q 

$1.75 

1%% 

Kaufmann Bees, Stores pf...$1.25 Q 
Kobacker Stores pf.......... $1.75 @Q 

Q 
45e 
Monarch Machine Tool......... $1 Q 
We Q 
Nebraska Pwr. $1.75 Q 

Newmont Mining .............50¢ Q 
Niagara Share (Md.) pf. A. -$1.50 Q 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 7% 

Do $1.50 Q 
Package Machinery ........... 50e Q 
Parkersburg Rig & R.......... 25e .. 
Peoples Drug Stores.......... 25e .. 
Public Elec. Lt. 6% pf...... $1.50 Q 
Puget Sound Pulp & T........ 7356 .. 

Savannah El. Da Pwr. 8% A...$2 Q 

$1.62% Q 
Shenango Valley Water 6% 

an Withington 6% pf....$1.50 Q 
Spear & Co. Ist & 2nd pf. $1. 37% Q 
Stix, & 25c .. 
Standard Oil (Ohio).......... 25¢ Q 

Storkline Furniture ......... 12%e Q 
Tampa Gas Co. 8% pf.......... 3 

ky $1.75 Q 
Toledo Edis. 7% pf.........58%e M 

Underwood-Ell-Fisher ........50¢ .. 
United Amusement cl. A....... 40c .. 

Ay psum. ..D0e Q 

» -$1.75 Q 
U. S. Rubber pf..... con & 
Universal Products 40c .. 
Victor-Monaghan .............50¢ 
Wash. Water & Power pf....$1.50 Q 
Western Auto Supply..........! Q 
Youngstown Steel Door........ . 

sirmingham Elec. $7 pf..... $1.75 .. 

New Orleans Pub. Sve. 7% 

Extra 
Finance Co. Am. A & B...... 10e .. 
12% 
Kimberley-Clark 
Peoples Drug Stores.......... 25e .. 
Stock 


Pay- 
able 


July 
duly 
June 
July 
June 
July 
July 
June 
May 
June 
July 
July 


June 
June 
June 
July 


June 2 


June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
Aug. 
May 
May 
June 
July 
Jan. 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
June 
July 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
June 
June 


June : 


June 
June 
June 
June 
May 
July 
June 
June 
July 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
May 
May 
July 
July 
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June 
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June 
June 
June 


June 
June 
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24 
24 
10 
13 
May 20 
15 
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17 
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July 15 


*Two shares par $1 for each share common no par value. 


MAY 22, 1940 
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+==CLIP AND MAIL TODAY..... 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


DECISIVE ACTION NOW 
will protect capital 


and improve 


A new situation has been created by the outbreak of 
the long anticipated “total war.” and if you are to 
conserve your capital and profit ultimately you must 
act now — not wait until the trend of individual 
securities is so clearly defined that any one may 


interpret the prospect. 


By that time the opportunities for revising your port- 
folio and to inaugurate a program looking to capital 
enhancement or recovery. or income improvement. 


will be gone. 


Take time by the forelock—make the first move today 
towards putting your list of securities in line with the 


developing prospect. 


Do as other alert investors do—register your portfolio with the 
Financial World Research Bureau for continuing supervision. 


This will quickly establish 


income 


your holdings on a basis keyed 
to the investment prospect, and 
keep them there. 


The service is personal. There 
are no printed bulletins or 
group advices. The supervision 
is entirely through correspon- (a) 
dence, and consultation by 
mail, wire or in person. 

(b 


The annual fee is small; one- 
fourth of one per cent of the (c) 
market value at the time you 
enroll. The minimum fee ($125 
a year) applies to portfolios (d) 
valued between $10,000 and 
$50,000. (e) 


Mail your list of securities (f) 
with your registration fee to- 
day and cut your investment 
worries at once. Or use the 
coupon. (h) 


The Financial World Research Bu- 
reau achieves the ideal of investment 
supervision. Following its time-tested 
procedure the Bureau: 


The Service 


prepares a definite program based on 
your objectives and resources, looking 
to capital enhancement, increased in- 
come, or both. 


analyzes the portfolio already estab- 
lished; 


tells how to recast it so as to bring it 
into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your program; 


advises you, if your resources are en- 
tirely in cash, how to inaugurate your 
program; 


tells you instantly when each new step 
in your program is necessary; 


keeps a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 


furnishes monthly comment your 
program and your progress; 


provides full consultation Privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 
any investment problem. 


Please explain (without 
obligation to me) how 
your personal supervisory 
service will aid me in re- 
covering losses or laying 
foundations for market 
profits and better income. 

I enclose a list of my 
securities and their cost. 


21 WEST STREET 


ADDRESS... 


Objective: 
Income [] Capital enhancement [) 
(or) Both 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


May 22 


29 
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2 June 15 | Vad 
1 June 17 Sais 
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| 1 June 7 | ee 
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Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. 


Standard Gas & Electric Company 


jornings and Price Range (CHA) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to May 15, 1940 45 

Incorporated: 1845, Tennessee, 1847, Georgia “4 
and 1850 Alabama, as the Nashville & Chat- rs $4 


tanooga R. R. Co. Present title adopted in 
1873. Office: Nashville, Tenn. Annual meet- 
ing: Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of 


EARNEO PER SHARE 7 
stockholders (December 31, 1939): 897. PER SHARE 


Capitalization: Funded debt..... $17,472,000 1932 "34 "35 "36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Capital stock ($100 par)......... 256,000 shs 


Business: Operates about 1,111 miles of track; main line 
extends from Atlanta, Ga., through Chattanooga and Nash- 
ville, to Memphis, Tenn., and Paducah and Hickman, Ky., par- 
tially over leased line mileage; has branches in Tennessee, 
Alabama, Kentucky and Georgia. 

Management: Directors include representative of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, the controlling road through ownership of 
approximately 72% of the capital stock. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital as of 
December 31, 1939, $5.2 million; cash, $3.8 million.. Working 
capital ratio: 3.1-to-1. Book value of stock, $134.48 a share. 

Dividend Record: Paid $7 a share 1917-1930; reduced to $4 
in 1931. None thereafter to 1940. 

Outlook: Earnings in recent years prior to 1939 have been 
unimpressive. Increasing industrialization of the territory 
served, however, brightens the longer term prospects and the 
good 1939 showing suggests that the corner may have been 
turned. The large Louisville & Nashville interest is also a 
favorable factor. 

Comment: The shares represent a minority interest and 
are inactive marketwise. 


Years ended Dec. me 1934 1936 

Earned per share... D$1.37 $0.20 34 $0 

Dividends Paid.... None None None None None None $1.00 
Price Range: 

a are 46 27% 47% 47% 29 26% *22% 

19% 14 20% 10 14 12% 


*To May 15, 1940. 


The Ruberoid Company 


E d Price R 
Data revised to May 15, 1940 50 arnings and Price Range (SG) 
Incorporated: 1910, Delaware. Office: 420, 40 


Lexington Ave., New York City. Annual 30 Rice RANGE 
meeting: Third Wednesday in May. Num- 20 

ber of preferred stockholders, December 31, 10 

1939: 21,547. 


Capitalization: Subsidiary debt. om. 599,300 
Own funded debt 209,500 
*Prior preference stock ($7 cum.) 368, 348 shs 


$2 
+Prior preference stock ($6 cum.) 100,000 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE 3 


tPreferred stock ($4 cum.)..... 757,442 shs 1932 ‘33 34 ‘35 "36 37 38 1939 


Common stock (no par)........ 2,162,607 shs 


“*Callable at $115; no par. +Callable at 
$110; no par. {Not callable; no par. 
Business: One of the largest public utility holding com- 


pany systems. Subsidiaries operate in parts of 20 states 
and to a small extent in Mexico. Over 79% of total operating 
revenues is derived from electricity, 19% from gas and ap- 
proximately 2% from other sources. 

Management: Among the most capable of the industry. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1939, $8.7 million; cash, $21 million. Working 
capital ratio: 1.3-to-1. Book value cannot be calculated. 

Dividend Record: Dividends omitted on preference stocks in 
1934, and on other stocks in 1933. None since. As of April 
25, 1940, accumulated arrears amounted to $43.40, $37.20 and 
$28 per share of $7 and $6 preference and $4 preferred stocks 
respectively. None on common since 1933. 

Outlook: The company’s integration plan proposes to dis- 
pose eventually of its California and other outlying assets, 
and to retain Pittsburgh and Northern States Power units. 

Comment: All classes of stock are extremely speculative. 

RECORD OF DEFICITS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 

* * D$1.97 17 —35 


D$0.08 D$0. 42, D$0. 86 $0.37 D0.99 9%—5% 
0.09 70 D0.40 D1.33 
D0.42 Do. 30 Do. 93 D0.11 D2.26 5%4—2 
D0.51 DO0.82 DO0.75 0.74 D1.34 4%4—2 

ose eee see eee t2%—1% 


*Not available. To May 15, 1940. 


United Stockyards Corp. 


gq borings and Price Range (RBR) 


Data revised to May 15, 1940 40 
Incorporated: 1905, New Jersey, as Standard 
Paint Company, succeeding business estab- 


lished in 1886. Name changed to present 10 4-4 
title in 1921. Office: 500 Fifth Avenue, 0 
New York City. Annual meeting: Third 
Friday in March. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1939): 1,230. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... 
Capital stock (no par).......... 397, 


1932 "33 ‘35 "36 37 1939 


Business: Makes a wide range of building materials. Greater 
part of output normally consists of asphalt products, largely 
roofing and shingles; asbestos products are next in importance. 
Line also includes various types of insulating, flooring and 
road materials, etc. Owns an asbestos mine in Vermont. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $6.4 million; cash, $2.4 million; marketable securities 
(cost), $53,875. Working capital ratio: 7-to-1. Book value 
of capital stock, $36.94 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Liberal disbursements in each 
year since organization; no stated rate. 

Outlook: Integration and geographic expansion of organiza- 
tion have enhanced longer range growth potentialities. Al- 
though subject to cyclical building influences, company has 
been able to maintain favorable earning power. 

Comment: Stock represents one of the more strongly situ- 
ated units in the building industry. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year's 

>. ended Mar.31 June Sept. Dec. Total Dividends Range 

T.. $0.37 $1.00 1%— 5% 
D$0.04 $0. Ti $0°6i D$0.01 1.27 250 —13% 
DO.11 0 63 1.00 0.67 2.04 4.00 39% 24% 
0.33 0.86 0.83 D0.10 $1.89 §2.00 38 —17% 
 STRT D0.49 0.50 0.87 0.42 1.30 0.60 33%—13 


*Giving effect to the 3-for-1 split of stock. +tNot available. tAfter surtax; quarterly 
earnings are before this tax. Eincludes $1.40 in 4% notes. {To May 15, 1940. 


30 


Earnings and Price Range (UST) 


| 


CN 


Data revised to May 15, 1940 


Incorporated: 1936, Delaware, acquiring the 
securities of a number of stockyards from 
Swift & Co. and General Stockyards Corp. 
Office: 100 West Tenth Street, Wilmington, 
Del. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in 
January. Approximate number of  stock- 
holders: preferred, 3,300; common, 2,600. 


Capitalization: *Funded debt..... $8,539,000 


PRICERANGE | 


Fiscal year ends Oct’ 31 


EARNEO PER SHARE 


81932 33 34 35 "36 37 38 1939 


Subsidiary funded debt........... 2,371,407 
Preferred stock $0.70 cum. 

conv. (nO par)......0. 431,000 shs 
Common “$i 374,000 shs 


~ #Non- detachable warrant entitles holder of each $1,000 bond to purchase 30 shares 
of common stock at $8 per share prior to maturity or redemption date. Convertible 
into common share for share; callable at $13.50 a share. 


Business: A holding company controlling eight stock yards, 
providing general supervisory management for its subsidiaries. 
Stock yard units afford complete facilities for the reception, 
sale and shipment of livestock. 

Management: Includes several executives of its subsidiaries. 

Financial Position: Adequate for a holding company of 
this type. Net working capital as of October 31, 1939, $1.5 
million; cash, $1.5 million; marketable securities, $248,808. 
Working capital ratio: 3.8-to-1. Book value (common) $1.96. 

Dividend Record: Initial preferred dividend paid 1937; regu- 
lar payments since. Initial common payment 1936; maintained 
te end of 1937. None since. 

Outlook: Intermediate term earnings will continue to reflect 
price factors and changes in cattle and hog populations. But 
the indicated trend towards direct buying by meat packers 
clouds the long term earnings prospects for this company. 

Comment: The shares are regarded as representing large 
speculative risks. Delisting from N. Y. S. E. is pending. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


12 months a Oct. 31: 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Earned per $0.55 $0.21 $0.13 *$0.20 

Dividends paid ...........+. 0.3744 0.37% None tNone 

Range: 5% 4 
97% 

2% 3 1% 715 


*Quarter ended Jan. 31. {To May 15, 1940. 
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BEST UTILITIES 


Concluded from page 8 


by Federal policies. Operating sub- 
sidiaries have had to finance a major 
plant expansion out of equity earn- 
ings, as they did not have access to 
new funds in the capital market. The 
holding company has therefore been 
deprived of dividend income, and 
substantial preferred dividend ar- 
rears have accumulated. 

United Light & Power is the top 
holding company in a_pyramided 
structure. Subsidiaries also operate 
in scattered areas. Rearrangement of 
the structure to eliminate the inter- 
vening holding companies, or recon- 
formation of the operating companies, 
would necessarily entail severe losses 
for stockholders of United Light. 

Standard Gas & Electric is espe- 
cially vulnerable under the Holding 
Company Act. The properties range 
from Pennsylvania to California and 
Wisconsin. SEC restrictions threaten 
to shut the company off from its prin- 
cipal source of income, in the event 
that Philadelphia Company’s earn- 
ings should fall below certain require- 
ments. Substantial losses may be 


EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 1940 1939 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Weeks to April 2 
Amer. Gas & Electric............. 2.36 
Niagara Hudson Power...........« 0:47 0.55 
Snider Packing 2.37 
6 Months to Mareh 3t 
Liquid Carbonic Corp............. 0.32 D0.44 
American Encaustic Tiling........ 
American-Hawaiian S.S........... O18 
Anaconda 71.21 $0.42 
70.51 70.15 
Atlantic Guit West Indies S.S... D1.06 D0.30 
Briggs Manufacturing ............ 1.21 0.48 
Chile $1.17 70.48 
Decca Records ........ 0.30 eas 
Derby Oil & DO0.13 D0.23 
Graham-Paige Motors D0.11 D0.12 
International Paper & Power. 0.99 D0.63 
North American Aviation... 0.15 0.39 
Sterling Products ......... =e 1.88 1.71 
Sweets Co. of America..... sa DO.73 0.30 
Texas Gulf Producing...... ose 0.21 0.15 
United Air Lines Transport DO0.19 DO0.28 
Vadsco Sales Corp......... .009 10.003 
Vulean Detinning ......... 2.34 
Western Union Telegraph .20 DO0.78 
White Rock Mineral Springs...... 0.05 0.07 
Worthington Pump & Machinery... 1.53 D1.54 
Young (L. A.) Spring & Wire.... 81 0.2 
12 Weeks to March 23 
Amer. Power & Light............. 
939 1938 
12 Months December 
American & Foreign Power........ D8.88 D8.6 
Standard Oil New Jersey.......... 3.27 2. $6 


*—Including profit on sale of vessels of $701,011 equal 
to $1.60 per share. t—Before depletion. D—Deficit. 
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averted from a change in the Admin- 
istration, 

Engineers Public Service controls 
properties in Virginia, Louisiana, 
Washington and other states. The 
Washington subsidiary — has 


been | 


greatly affected by the development | 


of power districts. It is also affected 
by potential competition from Bonne- 
ville. 


Cities Service Company, in addi- 


tion to large oil and natural gas hold- | 


ings, 


& Light. It has signified willingness 


controls Cities Service Power | 


to place its holdings of Cities Service | 


Power & Light under 
trusteeship. The properties of the 
latter are widely separated. In addi- 
tion, Cities Service. Electric Power 
& Light and Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric, are threatened by possible ad- 
verse rulings of the Federal Power 
Commission on natural gas rates. 

North American Company is one 
of the largest utility systems. Both 
geographical and structural questions 
are involved. The areas are well 
diversified, ranging from Missouri to 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Illinois and the 
District of Columbia. In addition, the 
company has important investments 
in Pacific Gas & Electric and De- 
troit Edison. 

Columbia Gas & Electric appears 
to be fairly well integrated. Never- 
theless, it has been unable to obtain 
a ruling from the SEC as to its status 
under the Holding Company Act. 
This has prevented the company from 
refinancing some $100 million bonds 
at lower rates. In addition, anti-trust 
proceedings have been prosecuted 
against the company, seeking a di- 
vorcement from the profitable Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipeline. 

Niagara Hudson Power is well in- 
tegrated, but the present Administra- 
tion favors an extensive development 
of the St. Lawrence in cooperation 
with the Canadian Government. This 
threat of subsidized competition 
might be removed under a different 
Administration. 

Last in the list comes United Cor- 
poration. This “investment com- 
pany” has large minority holdings 
in United Gas Improvement, Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey, 
Columbia Gas & Electric, and Ni- 
agara Hudson Power. Under the 
Holding Company Act these hold- 
ings must be reduced to not over 10 
per cent of the outstanding stock of 
each company. Sales of these hold- 
ings under present conditions would 
entail drastic losses. 


separate | 


ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the litzrature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firm by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
19-page booklet for anyone who wishes to 
learn to write by touch. Also for Secre- 
taries who wish to increase their speed 
and accuracy. Please write on letterhead. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 


Beautifully illustrated brochure describes 
100 style-leading models at new low prices, 
features and_ specifications unobtainable 
from any other boat builder. 


EYE-SAVING LAMPS 


An interesting new catalogue, describing 
lamps for every reading, writing and 
working need in office and _ industry. 
Please write on business letterhead. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 


To provide livability and comfort; econ- 
omy in operation; lasting home values; 
guaranteed protection. A most valuable 
booklet for anyone owning a home or 
expecting to remodel or build one. 


ACCOMPLISH MORE IN LESS TIME 


Folder describing the new low priced in- 
tercommunicating system for office, fac- 
tory and home. Please write on business 
letterhead. 


FAMILY INCOMES WITH A FUTURE 


A comprehensive booklet that tells how 
you can get maximum protection for your 
family through life insurance. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


LOANING AND BORROWING 
MONEY ON INVENTORY 


A 34-page booklet (pocket size) entitled 
“Financing the Modern Way” is offered 
by a Field Warehousing company which 
brings the warehouse to the inventory 
as basis for high grade bank loans or a 
favorable basis of borrowing. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 
IN YOUR HOME 


This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low-cost-warm-air heat- 
ing for homes. For homeowners only. 


PREVENTABLE ACCIDENTS 


A very interesting book showing the right 
and wrong ways of driving. Very help- 
ful to new as well as experienced motor- 
ists. Please write on letterhead. 


AIR CONDITIONERS FOR YOUR 
HOME AND OFFICE 


Enjoy cooled, dry, fresh clean air on hot. 
humid days and nights. Moderately priced 
and obtainable on easy payments. Please 
write on business letterhead. 


HOW ONE CAN MAKE A LIVING ASA 

LIFE INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVE 
An informative 30-page booklet covering 
every phase of this subject; suitable for 
anyone seeking employment which offers 
a future. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
ject. Prepared by a N. Y. S. E. firm. 

PATTY PERFECT 
Attractive booklet which answers the ques- 
tion: “What are the Qualifications of a 
Good Secretary?” Please write on busi- 
ness letterhead. 

ANALYSES OF 18 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENTS 
Also study of 24 dividend paying com- 


mon stocks, and statistics on 1,000 stocks. 
Made available by N. Y. S. E. firm. 
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Week Ended 


Week Ended 


Weekly Carloadings 


Weekly Trade Indicators 


May il May 4 May 13 May 4 Apr. 27 May 6 
1940 1939 1940 1939 
Miscellaneous: Eastern District 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)..... 98,480 99,305 72,375 51,889 49,185 39,557 
{Electrical Output (K. Ww. H.). 2.388 2,386 2.171 Chesapeake & OQOhio............ 35,816 33,906 12,330 
§Steel Operations (%of Cap. sa 70.0 65.8 45.4 Delaware & Hudson........... 13,003 12,014 12,986 
Total Carloadings (cars)...... 680,657 665,510 554,644 Delaware, Lackaw’na & West'’rn 15,857 15,645 by Bw § 
81.3 81.0 74.7 Nortotk @ Western... 25,122 32,995 9,705 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,825 3,679 3,403 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 21,798 21,479 21,832 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 101,317 102,063 86,349 NOW 78,811 77,158 59,238 
7+Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 130,537 128,701 136,914 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 14,598 14,806 12 558 
May 4 Apr. 27 May 6 104,797 101,264 78,179 
J {Bank Clearings, New York City $3,546 $2,984 $3.580 Pere Marauette .........s.0as5 11,602 11,879 8,781 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2,794 2,585 2,525 13,754 13,518 13,454 
*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,339 1,314 459 «66 9,333 6,057 
Cotton Mill Activity Index... 133.9 134.3 122.3 Southern District 
F.W. Index of Ind1 Production 85.4 84.8 78.4 Asian tic 14,230 13,834 13,583 
*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville Nashvilie 37 231 37 is 
the beginning of the following week. [000,000 omitted. Seaboard Air Line............. 13.906 13.503 13.052 
#Journal of Commerce Ss 5.382 625 "899 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Northwest District 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton). 18.75 16.87% 14.25 Chicago & Great Western...... 5,076 5,206 5,100 
“Hed Tt 1 Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 25,875 25,307 26,920 
Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.).. 0.11% 0.11% 0.10 N 
0.05 0.05 0.0475 hicago & North Western..... 33,307 25,136 31,163 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 0.24 0.2013 0.1605 Northern Pacific ..........++-- 13,111 13,039 13,580 
3 Hides, Light Native (per I1b.). 0.12% 0.13% 0.10% Central West District 
Aah Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.0780 0.0780 0.0780 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 24,224 24,867 26,022 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 0.96 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 21,049 20,898 22,916 
Wheat (per bushei)........... 1.14% 1.24% 0.93 3% Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 19,058 19,114 18,803 
0.78 0.81% 0.66% Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 4,884 4,716 4,900 
Sugar. Raw (per Ib.) 0.0290 0.0282 0.0290 & Western. 5,196 4,803 5,046 
om Southern Pacific System....... 37,631 38,322 36,418 
Federal Reserve Reports May 8 May 1 May 10 21,185 20,999 22,342 
Member Banks, 10 Cities (000,000 omitted) 3,791 3,675 3,512 
Total Commercial Loans....... 4,404 4,409 3,852 Kansas City Southern......... 3,525 3,449 3,34C 
Total Brokers’ LOANS.........-. €18 626 663 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ....... 6,588 6,537 6,651 
Other Loans for Securities..... 473 474 537 cess 21,455 20,632 21,353 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 11,466 11,387 10,344 St. Louis-San Francisco ....... 10,501 10,785 10,565 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3.456 3,494 3,290 St. Louis-Southwestern ....... 4,322 4,493 4,493 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 19,741 19,696 16,719 7,609 7,714 7,547 
« «<< 5,318 5,305 5,249 — 
\ Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 477 476 517 Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,507 2.500 2,575 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation.... 7,589 7,570 6,904 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
| Monthly MAY. - Monthly APRIL 
pee Indicators — wal A WEEKLY INDEX OF Indicators 1940 1939 
U. S. Govt. Debt...... *$42,.746 *$40,191 Aviation Passenger Miles *80. *47.42 
tShipbuilding Contracts: INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Railroad Equipment Orders: 
Number of Vessels. . 276 152 Locomotives ........ 50 19 
Total Tonnage ...... 1, 349, 385 654,890 120 Passenger Cars ..... None 14 
tBlast Furnaces Active.. 157 102 AVERAGE OF 1923-25 100 Freight Cars ........ 1,812 2,695 
i Advertising Lineage: tNewsprint Held in U. 
‘f : Monthly Magazines... 957.650 996,142 Stocks on Hand faenah 284,955 254,974 
Women’s Magazines... 707,693 707,719 tWood Stocks (lbs.).... *96.15 *94.51 
Canadian Magazines... 251,693 229,975 110 Steel Ingot Output 
3.97 *3.35 
APRIL Engineering Contract 
Financing ........ *$53.9 “$78.2 Award; : 
Magazine Advertising: 100 — *$3.9 *$3.2 
Nat'l Weeklies(lines) 1,044,219 1,024,972 State & Municipal. *28.2 *42.6 
Trade Papers (pages) 9,706 8,987 | IN Coal & Coke Production | 
Radio Broade ast Sales: (tons) : 
*$3.56 \ Anthracite .......... "3.7 *5.3 
C.B.S. *2.85 90 Bituminous ......... *32.9 *9.6 
Mutual i. 0.26 Slab Zine 
Income Tax Receipts... *47.62 *40.29 (tons of 2,000 Ibs.) : 
U. S. Refined Copper Production .......... 54,601 43,036 
68,665 55,678 \ Rayon Activity (lbs.): 
169,120 332,513 | 1939 Consumption ........ *30.7 *24.0 
Fertilizer Tag Sales 10 11.6 *43.4 
kos 1.18 *1.26 Silk Movement (bales) : 
Glass Output: 18,551 25,424 
Window (boxes) .... *1.02 *0.74 42,698 20,738 
$Variety Chain Str. Sales *$1,015 $936 21,740 27,802 
Machine Teo! Activity: 60 10,100 25,800 
Index (% of Capacity) 93.4 61.2 
tFood in Storage: MARCH 
Sutter (Ibs.) ....... *8.86 *78.91 Electrical Equipment 
“75.27 *81.65 50 (units) : 
Eggs (cases) ........ we ES *2.83 Refrigerators ........ 277,379 234,014 
Meat, inds IS. 31.45 *629.0° ’ 29! } 9,78 52,725 
Poultry (Ibs.) ......- *115.5 *90.99 1929 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Su. Stoves and Ranges... 39/648 30.173 
Fruits (Ibs.) *55.84 51.29 1940 12,043 13,431 
Vegetables (Ibs.) .... *90.01 91.16 12,770 10,671 


_*000,000 omitted. *Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding. fAt first of month. §28 chains and 2 mail orders, com- 
piled by Merrill, Lynch, kK. A. Pierce & Cassatt. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


Vol. of Sales —————-CHAR ACTER OF TRADING—————— Average Value of 
Oy N.Y.S.E. Issues No. cf No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
R. R. s Utilities (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 
ay 
9.. 148.17 31.17 24.85 49.75 847,530 772 356 208 208 28 32 89.56 $6,830,000 ee 
10 144.77 29.79 24.00 48.33 2,086,040 941 105 697 139 25 142 88.65 10,610,000 ..10 
aa 144.85 29.81 23.81 48.32 671,970 710 257 282 171 4 88 88.48 3,490,000 ..11 
137.63 27.83 22.52 45.73 2,557,790 1,020 14 930 76 3 445 87.20 9,590,000 
a2. 128.27 26.33 20.90 42.72 3,680,410 1,049 36 950 63 3 687 85.99 12,500,000 ; 14 
15.. 129.08 25.89 20.85 42.76 3,771,700 1.020 269 594 157 0 65s 85.59 12,370,000 15 
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10-YEAR EARNINGS AND DIVIDEND RECORD OF N.Y.S.E. COMMON STOCKS 


This is Part 6 of a 20-week series which will cover all 
common stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. When considering the showing of any indi- 
vidual stock in the 10-year average columns, it should 
be recognized that there are three basic types of issue: 

_ (1) business cycle stocks; (2) stable income issues; and 


(3) long term trend stocks. Instructive commentary 
on this series will be presented with the last install- 
ment. Stocks for which 1939 earnings are not yet avail- 
able will be presented in a later issue. (Copies of the 
five preceding magazines, carrying Parts 1 to 5, are 
available at the regular price.) 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE. + 


(PART 6) 

Common Stock: 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 Average 

Cleve. Cin. Chi. & St. L... Earnings... Controlled aot enn by New York Central R.R. —————— a 
Dividend. ..$5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5. $5.0 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 
Cleveland Graphite ....... Earnings...—Not available— 0.11 1.19 1.59 3.95 3.85 4.67 0.96 5.42 2.72 
Dividend... 0.62% 0.50 0.37% 0.40 0.87% 1.50 2.50 2.80 1.00 2.50 1.31 
Climax Molybdenum....... Earnings. ..—Not 0.04 0.03 0.36 0.72 1.28 2.07 2.85 3.12 4.09 1.62 
Dividend... anailable—— None 0.07 0.07 0.69 1.00 1.70 2.20 3.20 0.99 
Cluett, Peabody ........... Earnings... 2.53 0.74 D2.65 2.05 1.55 1.41 5.53 0.72 1.29 4.16 1.73 
Dividend... 1.33 1.00 0.50 0.33 0.33 0.33 1.33 1.00 0.85 2.75 0.98 
Earnings... 2.79 2.96 2.17 2.20 3.12 3.48 4.66 5.73 5.95 6.82 3.99 
Dividend... 1.37% 1.874% 2.00 1.62% 1.50 2.87% 4.00 4.50 4.50 5.00 2.92 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet..... Earnings... 3.64 2.65 D0.78 0.08 1.18 1.32 1.27 D0.35 1.77 2.73 1.35 
Dividend... 2.50 2.50 1.75 0.25 0.50 0.75 0.75 0.50 0.25 1. 00 1.08 
Collins & Aikman......... Earnings. ..b1.73 b0.92 b1.02 bD1.71 b1.52 bD0O.35 b6.28 b8.16 b3.85 b1.71 2.31 
Dividend...None None None None None 0.50 4.00 5.00 1.25 1.00 1.18 
Colorado & Southern....... Earnings... 1.69 D0.51 D4.56 D4.05 D5.85 D4.92 D3.77 D0.44 D5.36 D3.81 D3.16 
Dividend... 3.00 None None None None None None None None None 0.30 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... Earnings... 0.54 D6.08 D7.69 D4.32 D2.39 D3.09 £1.61 £2.18 £D1.47 £0.10 D2.06 
Dividend... 1.75 0.25 None None None None None 1.00 None None 0.30 
Columbia Broadcasting....Earnings... 0.56 1.24 0.95 0.54 1.33 1.65 2.20 2.52 2.07 2.93 1.60 
Dividend. ..None 0.20 0.27 0.24 0.92 1.30 1.65 5.33 1.25 1.50 0.93 
Columbia Gas & Electric... Earnings... 1.76 1.42 0.96 0.51 0.25 0.43 0.53 0.57 0.31 6.46 0.72 
Dividend... 2.50 1.87% 1.12% 0.77% 0.25 0.20 0.40 0.45 None None 0.76 
Columbia Pictures......... Earnings... £4.08 £2.06 £2.07 £2.73 £3.79 £6.61 £4.96 £3.26 £D0.07 £D0.56 2.89 
Dividend... 0.50 0.76 None None 0.33 6.67 1.00 1.50 0.50 24% 1.25 
Columbian Carbon.......... Earnings... 5.04 3.03 1.77 2.47 3.93 5.57 7.48 8.31 5.13 5.32 4.78 
Dividend... 6.00 5.00 2.50 2.00 3.40 4.40 S.a¢ 6.50 4.00 4.50 4.41 
Commercial Credit......... Earnings... 2.04 1.25 D0.14 1.30 2.62 3.94 6.08 7.09 4.60 4.01 3.33 
Dividend... 1.67 1.50 0.31 None 1.04 1.87 5.40 5.50 4.00 4.00 2.53 
Commercial Inv. Trust....Earnings... 1.80 2.60 2.05 3.55 4.61 6.25 5.272 5.73 4.28 4.00 4.06 
Dividend... 1.07 L.27 1.33 Ls 1.42 2.58 4.61 5.00 4.00 4.00 2.66 
Commercial Solvents ...... Earnings... 1.07 0.84 0.51 0.88 0.89 1.02 0.85 0.60 D0.11 0.61 0.72 
Dividend... 1.25 1.00 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.85 0.80 0.60 None None 0.63 
Commonwealth & South’n,.. Earnings... 0.60 0.40 0.13 D0.02 D0.05 0.01 0.13 0.18 0.09 0.13 0.16 
Dividend... 0.60 0.35 0.15 None None None None None None None 0.11 
Commonwealth Edison..... Earnings... 3.29 2.82 1.62 1.14 1.30 1.60 1.70 2.45 2.40 2.43 2.08 
Dividend... 2.00 2.00 1.62% 1.12% 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.56% 1.33% 1.65 1.46 
Earnings... 3.27 1.16 D0.20 D1.57 0.06 D0.61 0.14 0.67 0.68 0.63 0.42 
Dividend... 2.00 2.00 None None None None None None None None 0.40 
Congoleum-Nairn ......... .- Earnings... 0.08 0.90 0.50 1.66 1.71 1.82 2.05 2.03 1.02 1.70 1.35 
Dividend...None 0.50 0.90 1.30 1.85 1.85 1.85 2.00 0.75 1.50 1.25 
Congress Cigar........... -eEarnings... 4.72 0.81 0.83 D0.52 0.06 0.61 0.74 0.35 0.20 0.10 0.79 
Dividend... 6.00 2.50 1.00 1.00 0.50 2.00 2.00 1.00 None None 1.60 
Consolidated Aircraft..... -Earnings... 0.22 D0.31 D0.49 D0.02 0.01 0.56 0.29 0.68 2.55 1.79 0.53 
Dividend...None None None None None None None 0.50 1.00 None 0.15 
Consolidated Cigar ........ Earnings... 5.86 5.04 0.46 D0.97 0.26 D0.59 0.54 0.93 0.86 0.88 1.33 
Dividend... 6.00 5.00 2.00 None None None None None 0.75 0.75 1.45 
Cons. Coppermines....... Earnings... §0.48 §D0.43 §D0.45 §0.13 §D0.03 §0.001 §D0.01 $0.32 §0.20 $0.46 §0.07 
Dividend. ..None None None None None None None 0.12% 0.25 0.30 0.07 
Consolidated Edison ....... Earnings... 5.06 4.94 4.08 3.32 2.18 2.01 2.34 2.17 2.09 2.22 3.04 
Dividend... 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.45 2.25 1.00 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.65 
Consolidated Film ......... Earnings... 2.50 0.96 0.12 0.21 0.22 0.53 0.23 D0.37 D0.34 D0.33 0.37 
Dividend... 2.00 0.50 None None None None None None None None 0.25 
Consolidated Laundries..... Earnings... 1.79 1.61 0.65 D0.34 DO0.16 0.02 0.56 0.30 0.56 0.50 0.55 
Dividend... 0.25 1.00 1.00 0.1214 None None None None None None 0.24 
Consolidated Oil ........... Earnings... 1.83 D1.60 0.07 D0.03 0.001 0.79 1.18 1.48 0.55 0.55 0.48 
Dividend... 2.00 0.50 None None 0.42 0.25 0.80 0.90 0.80 0.80 0.65 
Consol. R.R. of Cuba (pfd.).. Earnings... £6.89 £4.46 £D1.27 £D5.50 £D3.32 £D2.29 £D2.55 £D0.87 £D3.96 £D4.84 D1.33 
Dividend... 6.00 6.00 None None None None None None None None 1.20 
Consolidation Coal ......... Earnings... 1.25 D7.47 D4.24 D0.45 D2.09 D0.14 D1.26 D0.69 D3.82 D3.42 D2.23 
: Dividend...None None None None None None None None None . None None 
oo rrr Earnings. ..D0.83 D2.64 D3.44 D0.72 1.03 1.89 1.97 2.28 0.04 1.85 0.14 
Dividend...None None None None None None 1.25 1.20 0.30 0.25 6.30 
Continental Baking “B”...Earnings...D0.14 D1.02 D1.57 D1.38 D1.74 D1.78 D1.02 D0.70 D0.58 D0.68 D1.06 
Dividend...None None None None None None None None None None None 
Continental Can ........... Earnings... 3.36 2.18 1.85 2.87 4.02 4.21 3.12 3.06 2.17 2.41 2.96 
Dividend... 1.67 1.67 1.50 1.41 2.02 2.55 3.25 3.00 2.00 2.00 2.11 
Cont. Diamond Fibre...... Earnings... 0.90 D0.45 D1.40 D0.38 D0.22 0.37 1.30 0.60 D1.37 0.49 D0.02 
Dividend... 1.75 0.50 None None None 1.05 2.00 1.25 None None 0.66 
Continental Insurance...... a.-. 3.54 3.33 258 3.02 2.39 3.28 2.83 2.73 2.88 2.82 2.90 
Dividend... 2.40 2.40 1.80 1.20 1.20 1.35 1.45 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.72 
Continental Motor .......... Earnings..jD0.96 jD0.90 jD1.30 jD1.44 jD0.81 jD0.42 jD0.26 j0.03 jD0.23 jD0.08 D0.64 
Dividend...None None None None None None None None None None None 
Continental Oil ............ Earnings... 0.05 D2.30 D0.30 0.18 1.02 1.57 1.78 2.98 1.00 1.35 0.73 
Dividend...None None None None 0.50 0.62% 1.50 1.50 1.00 ‘1.00 0.61 

b—12 mos. to Feb, 28. f—12 mos. to June 30. j—12 mos. to Sept. 30. D—Deficit. §—Before depreciation and/or depletion. 
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Copynght 1940, The American Tobacco Company 


HAVE YOU 


RE YOU SMOKING more today? 
Remember this: The more 

you smoke, the more you need the 
throat protection of “It’s Toasted.” 
For “Toasting” removes certain harsh 
throat irritants found in all tobacco. 
Sunshine mellows — heat purifies 
—and that’s how “Toasting” works. 
At the New York World’s Fair three 
million visitors have seen how “It’s 


@ Actual color photograph showing how ultra-violet rays of sunshine make Luckies’ fine golden tobaccos extra mellk 


Sunshine mellows-heat purifie 


Toasted” —the higher heat treatment 
and the ultra-violet ray — remove$ 
certain harsh irritants—makes Luckies 
easy on your throat. 

Try Luckies for a week. Then you'l 
see why with independent tobacco 
experts—buyers, warehousemcn 
auctioneers — 


.. . WITH MEN WHO KNOW 19 
BACCO BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 


TRIED A LUCKY LATELY? §& 
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